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Notices to Correspondents. 


Botes. 


THE DUCHESS OP GLOUCESTER AND 
PEEL CASTLE. 
(See 8™ 8. ix. 382, 452.) 

I am indebted to Mr. W. E. A. Axon for the 
following reference in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ vol. xxviii. p. 246 :— 

“In October, 1443, she (the duchess) was transferred 
to Kenilworth (‘ Fosdera,’ xi. 45; cf. Devon, pp. 447-8). 
In July, 1446, she was imprisoned in the Isle of Man 
<‘ Ord. P.C.,’ vi. 51), She is said to have been imprisoned 


in Peel Castile until her death.” 
To some this is evidence with a ve ce, con- 
clusive enough to justify the ex ion *‘ Causa 


finita est.” Not so to me, however. It left my 
doubt unimpaired bya hair's breadth. Not that | 
am a Didymus in the face of hard facts ; but these, 
I contend, are what are lacking here. Let me 
prove my thesis. 

1. The author (Prof. Tout) of the article (loc. cit.) 
states that the duchess “‘ was imprisoned in the 
Isle of Man,” and grounds his bold assertion on a 
reference to the ‘ Ordinances of the Privy Council.’ 
I have examined the volume quoted above (ed. 
1837), from which I make the two following ex- 
cerpts :— 

** Fragments of the original minutes of the Council 
in the latter part of July, 1446, are preserved ; but the 
only material facts shown by them are...... that Eleanor 
Cobham, wife of the Duke of Gloucester, was ordered to be 


conveyed to the Isle of Man, in custody of Sir Thomas 
Stanley, 24 Hen. VI., 1446.”—Preface, xx. 

“« The kyng wol that his letters under his p've seal be 
directed to Sir Th. Stanley to carie and do to be caried 
by land and by water Elienor Cobham in th’ isle of Man 
and there that he rule her as he hath yeve him in 
co’mandemet.”” 


Now, I maintain that from neither of those pas- 
sages can it be proved that the duchess was actually 
@ prisoner in It is evident, from the words 
italicized by me, that she had been ordered and 
directed so to be ; but were the order and direction 
ever carried out? The difficulty of ing a 
negative is traditional ; but I am penuntel had 
the following arguments are sufficiently cogent—in 
this instance, at least—to clear it away. 

2. Should there be any documents extant in the 
archives of the island (Governmental or antiquarian) 
reciting the incarcertion of the duchess there the 
matter would be beyond dispute. The existence 
of some such records, either at Castletown or 
Douglas, concerning an historical incident of such 
importance would be more than probable—that is, 
assuming that Prof. Tout’s statement is correct. 
This line of reasoning, the outcome of paragraph 1, 
led me to communicate with the Rev. E. B. Savage, 
of Douglas, who referred me to the Rev. T. Talbot, 
also of Douglas, an acknowledged authority on 
Manx historical questions, who replied, in answer 
to my query :-— 

“There is no known record in the archives of this 
island in which she (the duchess) is mentioned as having 
so much as set foot on this island, while every fragment 
of the tale as respects Peel Castle, from its origin to its 
present form, can be, and has been, traced to inventors.” 


3. In a subsequent letter Mr. Talbot wrote, inter 
alia:— 

“ The following points may be considered as made : 

“A. No evidence is produced from any English source 
that the duchess was ever brought to this island by Sir 
Thomas Stanley or his agents, or even that the king’s 
will that letters be written to him to that end was carried 
out. The action against the duchess, as I conceive, was 
merely from first to last a hollow, as well as cunning 
and devilish part of the plot for the disgrace and ruin 
of the duke, and was liable to shift as the plot against 
him was varied. 

“B. No evidence is produced from any insular source 
that the duchess ever set foot on the island, nor did the 
earliest writer who alleged Peel Castle as the place of 
her imprisonment even pretend that he founded his 
assertion on any ‘tradition’ here. Blundell’s tale (ut 
infra) is a shamefal perversion of an English authority. 
Further, the minute (Nicolas, vi. 51) under date July, 
1446, is not the latest mention of the duchess in the 
English records. There. are three known to me, all of 
date subsequent to the duke’s death ons) on 
Feb. 23 or 24, 1447, at Bury St. Edmunds, during the 
Parliament (25 Hen: VI.) begun there on Feb. 10. The 
first isan Act of that Parliament depriving the duchess 
of dower. The Act isin the printed Rolls of Parliament 
(‘Record Comm.’), v. 135. There is no indication in the 
Act as to the whereabouts of the duchess at the time of 
passing the Act The Act was passed, ‘ Tertio die Martii 
Anno Vicesimo quinto supradicto, videlicet ultimo die 
ejusdem Parliamenti,’ according to the heading, The 
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second is a pardon to Thomas Herbard, in ‘ Pat. Rot.,’ 
25 Hen. V1., and under date July 13, thus nearly five 
months after the duke’s death, but looks back to and 
names Feb. 7 and 1] as days of the said Herbard’s alleged 
crimes. As far as I am aware it has not been printed. 
I learned of its existence on making inquiries at the 
Public Record Office in 1879, and asked for the Roll to 
be brought to me. It begins by declaration of Herbard’s 
indictment, verdict, and record of judgment. 

“The king to all his bailiffs and faithful men towhom, 
&c,, greeting. Know that since Thomas Herbard, late 
of Greenwich, in the county of Kent, a and others, 
late servants of Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, now 
deceased, steying both in the house and domicile of the 
duke, were, on the Sabbath next after the Feast of the 
Translation of St. Thomas the Martyr (July 7) last past, 
indicted at tford...... that the said Thomas together 
with many others, our enemies and false traitors un- 
known, purposing to make the forenamed duke King of 
England, contrary to their due allegiance, and against 
our will to take and deliver Alianor, late wife of the said 
duke, out of the prison in which by our command she 
was detained for divers high treasons specially touching 
our person whereof she bad been indicted, and to make 
the same Alianor Queen of England ; and perceiving that 
they and others were not able to do the foresaid things 
80 long as we stood in our regality and prosperity did,’ &ec. 

“Queries. Where was ‘the prison’ in which the 
duchess, by the king's command, was detained at the 
date above referred to? Is it likely thatif the Isle of 
Man were meant it would be so spoken of? Did Her- 
bard and party contemplate coming here to rescue her! 
I regard it as morally, if not absolutely, certain that ‘ the 
prison ’ referred to must have been one within eomewhat 
easier and readier reach than this island, The third is 
a record of payment, under date July 18—five days after 
date of above-mentioned purdon—to one Montgomery, 
It is printed by Devon, ‘ Issue Rolls of Exchequer.’ 

“* Easter, 25 Hen, VI., 18th July (1447). To Thomas 
Montgomery, Esquire, one of the Marshalls of the King’s 
ball, who at the especial request of the said Lord the 
King attended at different times upon divers persons, to 
bis great detriment and charge, viz., first upon the Duke 
of Norfolk at Killingworth and within the Tower of 
London; secondly upon John Astley; thirdly upon 
Eleanor Cobham from Ledys to London; and fourthly 
upon John Davy an appellant ; also because he restored 
into Chancery the King’s letters patent granting him 
302. per annum to be cancelled. In money psid to him 
by assignments this day, &c. By writ, &c., 402.’ 

“Queries, When was the said attendance of Mont- 
gene on the duchess from Ledys Castle to London? 

Cc An English Chronicle of the Reigns of 
Richard II., Henry IV., H V., and Henry VL, 
written before the year 1471,’ Camden Society, 1856) 
compared with the records (‘Patent and Exchequer 
Rolls,’ &c.) shows that she was brought up from that 
Castle to London, or rather Westminster, for October 21 
and November 9, 1441, and that ber custodians, Jobn 
Stanley & Co, were paid 1001. on Jan, 31, 1442, and 
Ralph Lee 1002. ‘in advance’ on Feb. 16, 1442, for 
receiving and conducting her to Chester, from whence 
she was received at Kenilworth on Dec. 5, 1443. Was 
the payment to Montgomery in July, 1447, for bringing 
her up from ‘ Castle te London,’ payment for 
service performed in October or November, 1441, and 
so left unpaid for towards six years? Or was it for a 
service much more recent, ys Castle being the 


‘ prison’ referred to in the pardon, and the last place of 
the duchess’s confinement by royal ‘command’? The 
duke dying in Febru 

was there for longer 


, 1447, what reason in the world 
ping ber in durance? Even 


Thomas Herbard was absolutely pardoned, cleared from 
all stain of attaint, as the n shows. My belief ie 
that the duchess was brought up to London, discharged, 
and in all probability went into some reli house, 
and was thereafter no more heard of. Of course the 
last two records quoted do not amount to a demonstration 
that the duchess was in England in the early part of the 
year 1447 and in July, but I think them worthy of con- 
sideration as at least looking in that direction.” 

4. It was a fortunate wind that wafted me inta 
Mr. Talbot’s treasure-cave of research, not only by 
reason of the foregoing masterly synopsis of the 
whole question, but because, curiously enough, he 
had gone into it exhaustively in 1879, and again 
in 1885, in series of letters to the Isle of Man 
Times. The latter series be very courteously for- 
warded to me for further use. It is headed ‘ Eng- 
lish History versus Shakespeare and Manx History,’ 
and consists of five lengthy and thoroughly pains- 
taking compositions. Much as I should wish it, it 
would be impossible to transfer them in their 
entirety to the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’; but the sum- 
mary is worth reproducing :— 

“IT have shown how, when, and from whom all the 
elements of the story have had their origin. William 
Blundell at some time subsequent to the year 1660, 
George Waldron in 1731, Samuel Hain in 1822, 
William Harrison in 1869, and Robert J. Moore about 
1874, did bit by bit build up that s , and did so on the 
basis of the discordant assertions of yan and Shake- 
_ which have been proved to be fabulous. It ie 
always important, often essential, to the testing of the 
credibility of a story which is passed off as ‘ history,’ to 
know ite rise and progress up to completion; and 
generally nothing more is to show such story to 
be devoid of credibility than to show what is said, and 
who says it. Not more than this is needed in regard to 
the story in question. That the Duchess of Gloucester, 
in 1440-1, or any other year, was condemned to be 
imprisoned in the episcopal dungeon on the Peel islet, 
that she was imprisoned therein, that therein she was 
imprisoned for fourteen that during those fourteen 
years she took her one | om a day's exercise in a little 
yard adjoining it, and that she died there, is a story that 
stands out in shameless nakedness as the manufacture 
of the five writers above named, and as msenufactured 
for at best no higher than to make Manx ‘ hie- 
tories’ and ‘ guides.’ i 


ragment i 

* Minute’ discovered by Dr. Oliver in Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s ‘ Proceedings and Ordinances of the Pri 
Council of England,’ vol, vi. p. 51...... It is on the 

of this ‘ Minute,’ and on nothing else in our insulap 
story-books, that any future story about the imprison- 
meut of the duchess in this island must be framed, if 
one be framed. It will be quite time enough for 
* history ’ makers who refer to the * Minute’ to begin to 
think of asserting that the duchess was put down into 
the dungeon on the Peel islet, &c., when they produce 
evidence that she was conveyed to and set foot on this 
island...... That the duchess was not only ordered to be 
conducted, but was conducted to Ledys le in August, 
1441, to Chester Castle in the beginning of 1412, and to 
Kenilworth Castle towards the end of 1443, ‘ record’ 
evidence produced clearly proves, But it is not likely 
to be before the Greek Kalends that evidence will be 
found that the above ‘ Minute’ was ever carried into 
effect, because record evidence exists that for at least 
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@even months it was not, and that then, Duke Hum- 

hrey’s death occurring, there was no conceivable reason 
Sor doing it, In my letter of 29 August I adduced 
record evidence that at least as late as February, 1447, 
the duchess was in England, and in all probability then 
again confined in Ledys Castle in Kent; and other 
evidence exists that Sir Thomas Stanley also was then in 
England, and attending the Parliament held at Bury St. 
Edmunds......Under these circumstances, let any future 
“history ’ maker who refers to the above ‘Minute’ as of 
any weight in this matter produce evidence that letters 
of order to convey the duchess to the Isle of Man were 
“ directed’ to Sir Thomas Stanley, and then evidence 
that he in pursuance thereof conveyed her hither...... 
The history of the Duchess of Gloucester, as all history 
properly eo called, rests on worthy evidence, not on the 
amere assertions of men who live hundreds of years after 
the events they affect to write about ; of men, too, who 
show that they have no other source for their ‘facts’ 
‘but their faculty of invention, and no better motive for 
asserting them than the profit they can make out of the 
ignorant and credulous.” 

5. To sum up, therefore : whilst no record exists 
‘in the island, the genesis of the story lies in the 
famous ‘‘ Minute,” and its perpetuation is due (1) 
to Shakespeare (who erroneously laid it on Sir 
John Stanley, who was dead fourteen years before 
the “ Minute’’) ; (2) to Fabyan (0b. circa 1512) & 
Co. (ut supra) ; and (3) (proh dolor !) to the Manx 
Society (xvi. 191), and innumerable guide-books, 
from that of Haining (the inventor of the “‘four- 
teen years” theory) in 1822 down to ‘ Brown's 
Popular Guide’ in 1896. One may well ask, in the 
face ofsuch an astounding lack of historical criticism, 
Will this fable ever be stamped out? Some authors, 
to the credit of their discriminative faculty, have 
suthlessly rejected it or passed it by with the 
silence it merits, ¢.g., Sacheverell (Governor of the 
island 1694-6), in his ‘Survey of the Isle of Man,’ 
1702 ; Bishop Wilson, in his ‘ History of the Isle 
of Man’; Seacomb, in his ‘ Memoirs of the House 
of Stanley,’ 1736; Rolt, in his ‘ History,’ 1773 ; 
and Townley, in his ‘Journal,’ 1791. And Prof. 
Tout (ut supra) only ventures so far as “it is said” 
in the matter of the duchess’s alleged life-long 
internment in Peel Castle, while the author of the 
*Guide to Peel,’ printed for ‘‘George Goddard, 
Custodian of Peel Castle,” gives the story with 
caution. 

I mayadd, by way of epilogue, that it was recently 
my good fortune to secure a long interview at 
Douglas with Mr. Talbot, who informed me that, 
in addition to the foregoing, a friend of his met 
since my last communication from him) the Clerk 
of the Rolls, who told him that, though be had 
searched diligently, there was not a shred of any 
record in the island archives relative to the im- 
prisonment of the duchess. Verbum Ke ! 

J. B.S. 


Manchester, 


Ivanovich Vepewsxy. — Capt. 
Cuttle’s note-book may perhaps be allowed to 


of the talented translator into Russ of ‘ Dom 

& Son,’ in 1847-1848, as the numbers ap a 
In my copy of Forster’s ‘ Life of Charles Dickens’ 
the name is misspelt Trinarch Ivansvich Vreden- 
eky (!), or massacred in some such fashion, and I 
do not know if it has been corrected elsewhere. 
Vedensky was the son of a poor but intelligent 
village pope (or priest), who tilled his glebe to feed 
and clothe his large family of daughters and this 
only son, to whom he still found time to impart the 
rudiments of education. Irinarch was a sickly 
and lonesome boy, cut off from all playfellows by 
his ascetic though well-meaning father, and he 
grew up to manhood in bitter poverty, having 
sometimes literally nowhere tolay his head. Yet, 
in spite of all obstacles, he became a distinguished 
scholar, a versatile linguist, and a beloved peda- 
gogue in the military schools at St. Petersburg. 
He was growing in fame and favour with the 
authorities, and had been called upon to undertake 
educational work of the highest importance, when 
his blindness and premature death cut short his 
brave career. His translations of Dickens, Thacke- 
ray, Fenimore Cooper, &c., are classical, and laid 
the foundation of the wonderful popularity which 
their works still enjoy in this country. Suum 
cutque. H. E. Moreay. 

St. Petersburg. 


Eew Jonson’s 1n 1685.—Milton’s nephew, 
Edward Phillips, asks, at p. 174 of his ‘ Mysteries 
of Love and Eloquence ; or, the Arts of Wooing 
and Complimenting,’ &c. :— 

“@Q. Why is Ben Johnson's chair at Robert Wilson's 
Tipling-house in the Strand? 

* A. To signifie that Poets in these hard times, though 
they should invoke the nine Muses, may still want nine- 
pence to purchase a pint of Canary.” VIF 


‘Tae Burtep Morser.’—I have just been 
reading Mrs. Woode’s powerful but painful dramatic 
poem of ‘ Wild Justice,’ in which the ballad sung 
by Nelto seems to fill the province of the chorus in 
a Greek tragedy. Mrs. Woods says in a prefatory 
note that she is indebted for the first lines of this 
ballad to the following two lines, quoted in 
‘Wuthering Heights’ (chap. ix.):— 

It was far in the night, and the bairnies grat ; 

The mither beneath the mools heard that. 

These lines have, as observed by Prof. Child, been 
not unnaturally taken for a relic of a traditional 
Scottish ballad of a dead mother returning to her 
abused children.* They seem to have the pathos 
and the mystery which is bred in the solitude of 
the moors and fells, and to be of kindred essence 
to the spirit which breathes in ‘Clerk Saunders’ or 
‘The Elphin Nourice.’ But Prof. Child has 
shown that these lines are, in fact, a stanza (not 


carry down to posterity that this is the real name 


Boglish and Scottish Popular Ballads,’ part ix. 
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literally well remembered) from the Danish ballad 
* Moderen under Malde,’ Grundtvig, ii. 470, trans- 
lated by Jamieson, and given in the notes to the 
fourth canto of Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake.’ 
Another translation, under the title which heads 
this note, will be found in Prior’s ‘ Ancient 
Danish Ballads,’ 1860, i. 368. The ballad as 
rendered by Mrs. Woods bears, of course, the 


impress of her own individual J o*% 
. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 
Crciine.— 


“ Everything in nature bas a tendency to move in 
cycles......such myriads of cycles moving concurrently,” 
—8. T. Coleridge, ‘ Table Talk’ (1823), ed. 1874, p. 22. 

w. C. B. 


“A vourrance.”—This Anglo-French expres- 
sion is not dead yet. One would hardly — to 
find it in so well-written a publication as Punch, 
but there it is on p. 6, No. 2869, 4 July; and, what 
is stranger still, in a letter professedly written by a 

, Jacques Joliquet (Pompier de Nan- 
terre). Jacques writes :— 

**Monsieur le Redacteur,—Accompanied by several 
of my brave comrades, I arrived this week in your 
— city of commerce to join in the magnificent 

monstration which celebrated the victories of the 
limpid Water over the cruel and devastating Fire—ele- 
ments ever at war and encouraged to fight @ Joutrance 
by the bitter memories of tradition and history.” 

Has it ever been noticed that Palegrave’s ‘ Les- 

i ent de la Langue Francoyse ’ has, p. 853, 
“To the utterance, a loultrance”? This follows: 
“To the uttermoste, as folkes have 
mastery, a ce, a8 et commande 40: 
de leur faire la guerre a oultrance.”’ pniees 
F. O. Birxseck Terry. 


Sueriayp, Errmotocy.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Viking Olub, the Rev. E. McClare 
derived Shetland from the Icelandic Hijaltland ; 
but neither he nor any other of the speakers could 
satisfactorily explain the difference of initial. My 
attention being directed to a report of this, I saw 
at once that to a student of phonetics the transi- 
tion possesses no difficulty whatever, and is a 
most interesting parallel to that of Scio from the 
classical Chios, which I explained in 8" 8. ix. 58. 
In the Icelandic pronunciation the initial of Hjalt- 
land is, like that of the modern Greek Chios, a 
“voiceless” y. It is similar to the —_—— 
initial of the ish words hew or hue, and easily 
mistaken for sh. Therefore in the English Shet- 
land and Italian Scio we have a substitution of sh 
for it. Another and even more important exam 
of the change in English is that of the Anglo- 
Saxon pronoun heo to the modern she. I cannot 
deny that the sound is a favourite one of mine; but 
at the risk of trenching on valuable I may 
add, for the benefit of the general er, that its 
existence and resemblance to sh account for pheno- 


mena otherwise inexplicable in many quarters. © 
Hence the facts that in Japanese the number 
“seven ” is indifferently hichi or shichi; that the 
Afghan national name is sometimes Pukhto and 
sometimes Pushto ; that Khama’s capital is written 
both Palapye and Palapshe. Further, by assuming 
the intermediate stage to have been this quasi- 

ttural, we can see how certain Latin sibilants 

ve in Spanish become genuine gutturals, 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Apvutation Exrraorpinary. — Examples of 
flattering dedication were common enough in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The follow- 
ing specimen will be hard to beat for servility of 
thought and ingenuity of phrase. It is prefixed 
to an assize sermon, 13 March, 1693/4, preached 
at Ailesbury by Ab. Campion, D.D., rector of 
Monks Risborough :— 

“To the Right Honorable Sir John Holt, Lord Chief 
Justice......My Lord, Without leave I presume to prefix 
Your Lordship’s Name to this Discourse. That it was 
Preach’d, I my self stand accountable ; but that it was 
Printed, It has nothing to justify it but Your Lordship’s 
Command, whom nothing can or do’s resist. For the great- 
est Obscurities of the Law, Its most sullen difficulties 
scatter before Your Lordship’s Eye, as the Clouds before 
theSun. The most intricate Knotty Cases, You untye with 
that Ease and Dexterity, as thatthey seem of themselves 
to open, It is not in You to cut or force, It consists not 
with that sweetness of Temper, by which You so charm 
all You have to deal with, as that You seem most de- 
servedly to inherit that Glorious Title of the Great 
Vespasian, of being the Darling of Mankind. For the 
very Curse of the Law You manage with that Tender- 
ness and Indulgent Affection, as even that the Condemn’d 

away Satisfied, if not pleas’d. That I might not there- 
ore ap’ the only stubborn Thing in Nature, I submit 
and ribe my Self, My Lord, Your Honors most 
humble and obedient Servant, Ab. ion.” 


Portland, Oregon. 


Grixtinc Gissons’s Oncan Case From Sr. 
Caurcu.—The following adver- 
tisement is cut from the Antiquary for July :— 

** Old oak organ case, 200 years old, beautifully carved 
y Grinling Gibbons, formerly in St, Alban’s Abbey. 

rice 75 guineas, For particulars, address,” &c. 
Nothing in connexion with the “restoration” of 
St. Alban’s abbey church need cause us much 
surprise. It would be interesting, however, to 
know (without any reflection at all upon its pre- 
sent owner) how such an article as this could come 
into private hands ; and, further, what “ restorer” 
it was who could induce a church body to extrude 
from a building under their control a large carving 
by Grinling Gibbons, in itself, if authentic, an 
ornament to any church. Certainly, Gibbons’s 
carvings were not Gothic. Ciark. 

Walthamstow. 


Ricuarp H, THoryton. 


Brray.—The grave possibility of a hitherto 
unknown individual, born so late as 1860, living 
by his wits, so to speak, bearing this patronymic, 
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who is not unlikely to become in the near future 
the President of the United States, to rule over 
its seventy millions or more of English-speaking 
persons, has brought about a discussion betwixt 
the’ Hibernian- American and the vastly more 
numerous, earlier settled, and less noisy Anglo- 
American. The first, indeed, claims the surname 
for the Green Isle, and in proof thereof cites 
ce oa lines anent one of the early kings of that 


Remember the glories of Brian the brave, 
Though the days of the hero are o’er ; 
Though lost to Mononia and cold in the grave, 
He returns to Kinkora no more, 
That star of the field, which so often has poured 
Its beams on the battle, is set ; 
But enough of its glory remains on each sword 
To light us to victory yet. 
The fact that history may yet repeat itself after 
a thousand years, more or less, and give to the 
world another king of the name, of the republican 
order, naturally fires the Celtic heart. On the 
other hand, the unadulterated Anglo-American, 
proud of his descent from the same blood which 
er Shakespeare—a blood which has never 
mn ruled by any individual possessing a dis- 
tinctively Irish name—claims Bryan as an old 
English surname, and one which, according to 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ has produced a considerable 
number of English writers. He substantiates his 
belief in this by pointing out that three times as 
many Bryans appear in the London directory as 
places in London called Bryan Street, Square, &c., 
and that a Bryanstone is a locality in Middlesex. 
Tohim Bryan is the accentuation of Bryant, which 
surely is an ancient English father’s name, for 
Briant belonged to a number of the very earliest 
of the Puritan settlers of New England, where 
the Irish cannot be said to have flocked until 
about 1830-1850. The American poet William 
Cullen Bryant was of this stock. e ‘ Encyc. 
Brit.” eighth edition, in its article upon the old 
English statesman Sir Francis Bryant, famous 
under Henry VIIL., attaches Bryan as one of the 
forms of his name. An e ion of opinion from 
those versed in Celtic and English nomenclature 
would be appreciated by me. The political 
managers of Mr. Bryan, it may be said (full name 
William Jennings Bryan and a Protestant), have 
iven out that the grandfather of his father 
{Ohristian name Silas) emigrated from Aberdeen, 
in Scotland—this to counteract the widely dis- 
posed eagerness on the part of the O’Briens to 
count him as a possible cousin and a true orthodox 
Roman Catholic, Manuattay. 


Rev. G. A. Finta.—The Vicar of St. Michael’s, 
Malton, the Rev. G. A. Firth, died on 22 July, 
having been over forty-four years curate and vicar 
in the same parish. I think this is almost unique. 


Mr, Firth came to Malton in 1852 as curate to the 
Rev. William Carter, who held the combined 
livings of Old and New Malton ; and in 1855, on 
Mr. Carter removing to Slingsby, Mr. Firth was 
appointed to the incumbency of St. Michael’s 
parish, which was then newly created, though the 
order in Council dividing the parishes of Old 
and New Malton, and constituting them separate 
vicarages, was not promulgated till 1856. Mr, 
Firth married a daughter of the Rev. W. bay 


Brrcuix Lanz.—This name is one of the cruces 
of London local nomenclature. I had hoped to 
find some enlightenment in a little book which 
was recently reviewed in ‘N.&Q.,’ Mr. Habben’s 
‘London Street Names, but unfortunately the 
writer has failed to grasp the truth that the his- 
torical method furnishes the only passport to a real 
knowledge of this difficult subject, and his work, in 
consequence, is merely an example of misapplied 
industry. Of Birchin Lane he says :— 

* Originally Burch hands down the virtues, if there 
be Virtus in of its builder. Stow says Birch- 
over was the builder, but modern researches, as well as 
the name iteelf, point to Burcham as more probable.”’ 

It would be exceedingly interesting if Mr. Habben 
would indicate the authorities on which he bases 
these assertions. My own inquiries tend to show 
that Stow was probably right in this case. The 
following instances of very early spelling sre taken 
from Dr. Sharpe’s ‘ Calendar of Wills in the Court 
of Husting, don,’ and go back forty years 
before the earliest example given by Mr. Wheatley 
in his ‘London Past and Present.’ In the will of 
Thomas Travers, 1260, and in that of William de 
Tanrugge, 1349, the name is “ Berchervereslane ” 
(Sharpe, ‘ Calendar,’ i. 7,538) ; in that of William 
Kelwedon, 1285, it is “ Berchereverelane” (ibid., 
i. 74); in that of —— Ate Holte, 1326, it is 
“Bercherverelane” (ibid., i. 318); in that of 
Stephen Atte Holte, 1348-9, it is “ Bercherver- 
lane” (ibid., i. 538); and in those of John de 
Drayton, 1358, and of Robert de Holewelle, 1363, 
it is “ Bercheverlane” (ibid., ii. 4, 80). The 
earliest example of the substitution of the letter n 
for v occurs in the ‘ Liber Albus,’ ed. Riley, p. 242, 
29 Edw. L., where the name is spelt “ Berchenes- 
lane.” In the will of Robert Motun, 1320, the 
name is spelt “Berchernerelane,” and in that of 
Thomas Mok 1372/3, we get the still later 
forms ‘‘ Berche ” and “ Bercherlane” (Sharpe, 
‘Calendar,’ i. 286, ii. 153). At the beginning of 
the fifteenth contury the spelling begins to approxi- 
mate more closely to the present orthography ; and, 
judging from the evidence at our disposal, the chief 
termediate links were probably Berchervereslane, 
Bercherverlane, Bercheverlane, Berchenerlane, 
Berchenlane, Birchinlane. In all likelihood, there- 
fore, the lane derived its name from a certain 
or Berchevere, which tends to corro- 
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borate Stow’s statement that “‘ the first builder and 
owner” was Birchover. The “corruption,” as Stow 
calls it, would be analogous to that of Andover, 
which was formerly called Andevere (see ‘ Liber 
Albus,’ pp. 535, 536). Of Mr. Habben’s Barcham 
1 have discovered no trace whatever. * 


W. F. Parpgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


‘Our Hepogs.’—In an article so entitled in 
Chambers’s Journal for 6 June, Mr. Baring-Gould 
succeeds in astonishing one of his readers who has 
had but scant experience of West of Eagland ways. 
He has remarked : — 

“Our old English hedges are the poor man’s con- 
eservatory, are the playground of his children. How 
starred they are in spring with primroses! How they 
flush with red robin! How they mantle with bluebell ! 
How they wave with foxglove ! 

And goes on shortly afterwards to say :— 

“In the West of England a hedge top is usually finished 
off with slates that project, and this is to prevent rabbits, 
even sheep, from overleaping. In Cornwall, on the hedge 
top isa footpath beside a large deep cleft in the land, 
that converts iteelf into a torrent in wet weather. It is 
a common sight to see women, and children on their way 
to school, pencilled against the sky, walking on the hedge 
tops. So when certain hedges bave been converted into 
footways, then a rail is often put across them to prevent 
horsemen from using them in like manner.” 

Surely hedges that can be finished off with slates 
and that may serve as a promenade are more akin 
to walls than to the fences of thorn, brier-rose, 
bramble, and maple, which are seen, admired, and 
I might add, loved, in the Midlands and the 
northern parts of England. Sr. Swirain. 


Tae West Doors or Sr. Pavt’s. (See 8" 8. 
x. 93.)—That which in the nineties requires a flight 
of fancy to realize was in the fiftiesa fact. The west 
doors of St. Paul’s were not only closed, but the 
whole western end of the churchyard was enclosed 
by a low stone wall, stout railings of Sussex iron, 
and a locked gate. The south door of the Cathe- 
dral also was shut, and the only approach to the 
church was by the north door. 

Joan P. Sritwett. 

Hilfield, 


Tas Statve or Cravpiay.—It is well known 
that a statue of the poet Claudian was erected 
by decree of the Roman Senate in the forum of 
Trajan. He speaks of it himself, his words show- 
ing, in the opinion of Gibbon (who thinks one 
ought to have been erected in his lifetime to a far 
superior poet, presumably meaning Horace, satis- 
fied or consoling himself with the thought of a more 
durable monument, wre perennius), that he felt the 


The article preceding Birchin Lane in Mr. Habben’s 
hook, namely, Billiter Street, is equally unsatisfactory. 
method of inquiry shows to be clearly erroneous, 

that Billiter was the name of the original builder 


honour like a man who deserved it. According to 
the ‘American Cyclopredia’ (Ripley and Dana), this 
was discovered at Rome in the fifteenth century. 
The statue itself, however, was probably destroyed 
not many years after its erection, when Claudian was 
involved in the ruin of bis patron Stilicho. What 
was found in the house of Pomponius Letus in the 
fifteenth century was the pedestal, injured at one 
of the upper corners, with the inscription upon it. 
The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ says that it “is 
almost certainly spurious,” but there scarcely seems 
any good reason for this conclusion. It was re- 
moved from Rome to Naples, and is now in the 
National (formerly called the Borbonian) Museum 
there. The inscription is given in Mommsen’s 
‘Inscriptiones Regni N itani Latine,’ where 
it forms No, 6794. T. 
Blackheath. 


Vanisuine Loxpoyx.— 


“The celebrated coaching inn, the ‘ White Horse,’ of 
Fetter Lane, is to be cleared for building purposes. 
of last week had an excellent sketch of this 
old building, and gave the following interesting reminis- 
cences of Fetter Lane. It marks the westward limit of 
the Great Fire of London. Richard Baxter, the renowned 
divine, was Friday lecturer in the ball near Neville’s 
Court, after his release from prison, in 1672. Until 1885 
there was a tablet upon the quaint little house, No, 16, 
over Fleur-de-Lys Court, saying that 
HERE LIV'D 
JOHN DRYDEN, 
YE PORT, 
BorN 1631—piep 1700. 
GLORIOUS JOBN ! 
Here be had for neighbour Thomas Otway, whose house 
stood on the site of the present Record Office, and here 
occurred the celebrated conflict of wit between the two 
poets. Lamb went to school from Crown Office Row, in 
the Temple, to a dingy little house in a passage leading 
from Fetter Lane into Bartlett's Buildings, close to Hol- 
born. The junction of Fetter Lane and Holborn marks 
the place where ‘ Nathaniel Tomkins, Esquire,’ was exe- 
cuted on 5 July, 1643, with Chaloner, for treason and 
rebellion; Waller, the poet, who was one of the plotters, 
securing his life at the purchase of 10,000/. In the ‘ Life of 
Lord Eldon’ we are told: ‘ After I got to town my brother, 
now Lord Stowell, met me at the ‘‘ White Horse,” in 
Fetter Lane, Holborn, then the at Oxford house, as 
I was told.” Ben Jonson, in ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour,’ makes Fungoss say: ‘ Then forty shillings 
more | can borrow upon my gown in Fetter Lane,’""— 
New Age, 4 June. 
JoserH 
Brent Street, Hendon, N.W. 


Tae One-Votume Novet.—In reference to the 
recent efforts that have been made to issue the 
medern novel in a single volume, it may be well 
to note that Mrs. Gore’s ‘ Lettre de Cachet, a Tale 
of the Reign of Terror,’ was published in a small 
8vo. volume in 1828, and that the author writes 
in her preface ‘‘ in defence of one-volume novels, 
as opposed to 1,200 hot-pressed pages.” 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 
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We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Lost Booxs.—In working at a bibliography of 
early English books I have come across notices of 
several which either never existed or are not at 
present to be found. I should be much obliged 
to any one who could give me information on the 
subject :— 

1, Aleock (J.), 
miboae (J.), Sermo pro episcopo puerorum, 4to., 


ion. 
2. Berners (J.), Treatise of fishing with an angle, 4to. 
W. de Worde, nerve P 
8. Contemplacyon of the shedding of blood, 4to., W. de 
Worde, Westminster. 
ntierum vi reecept to. 'ynso! 
Legrand, Boo good manners, fol., R. Pynson, 
in, 
. li orse, sheep, and goose, 4to., W. de Worde, 
8. Plowman’s prayer, 4to., W. de Worde, Westminster. 
9. Stanbridge Vocabula, 4to.,, W. de Worde, West- 
minster, 1500. 
10. Vineis (R. de), Life of St. Catherine, 4to., W. de 
Worde, Westminster. 
11. Vulgaria Terentii, 4to., W. de Machlinia, London. 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, 10, I imagine are confased 
with other editions and non-existent. 
No. 3, was seen and described by Herbert, vol. i. 


p. 208. 

_No. 5. I know of this only from two leaves in the 
Signet Library, Edinburgh ; but Herbert bad seen 
a perfect copy, i. 288. 

No. 6 was in the sales of Heber and Bliss. 

No. 7. The copy I wish to trace belonged at one 
time to a Mr. Howorth. 

No. 11. Of this book I know two editions. Of 


three brothers, their ancestry or descendants? 
Any details about Trimnells of this family, or of 
any other, will be gratefully acknowledged. Is 
the connexion known between the Trimnell family 

> ., ii. p. 176), inning “ Rogerus 
Trimnell al’s Trinnell de Com’ Staff'” (born, I 
suppose, about 1510), and the Trymnell family of 
Worcester (‘ Visit. of Worc.,’ 1569, Harl. Soc., 
xxvii, p. 137), beginning « William Trymnell of 
Orley Hall in Com. Worst.” (born about 1460)? 
The arms of Trimnell are Or, a cross engrailed 
gu., over all a bendlet az., while those of Trymnell 
are Arg., a cross epgrailed and a canton gu., over 
all a bendlet az. Caas. A, Bexnav. 

Clare House, Lee, Kent. 


Porms sy Frances Browne.—References to 
little poems by Frances Browne required, especi- 
ally two entitled ‘ Mark’s Mother’ and ‘ The 
Wild Swan.’ Could any one suggest a book, 
newspaper, or magazine where I might find these? 
I have tried some collected editions without suc- 
cess. 8. T. 8. 


Masowtc.—Could any correspondent kindly tell 
me if it would be possible to find out to what 
lodge of Freemasons an officer of the Parliamentary 
party in 1647 belonged? He was an Englishman, 
who was ordered to Ireland in that year and 
buried in co. Cork, 1692. On his coffin are still 
visible a square and compasses, a wreath of roses, 
crossed swords, and Prince of Wales’s feathere. 
Of course, he may have been a mason before 
leaving England, in which case it would be 
probably in Norfolk or Dorset. 

D, TowssHENpD. 


Suirrorp anp Kine Atrrep.—The following 


one an almost complete copy is in the University 
Library, Cambridge ; of the other, fragments are in 
several libraries. 

Now two other copies were lately in existence. 
One wanting the first leaf and two others sold in 
Mr. Loscombe’s sale in 1854. Of the other a 
tracing of the first leaf was made by Mr. Tutet 
some time in the last century. 

E. Gorpow Dorr. 

Brasenose Club, Manchester. 


Trimnell, Dean of Win- 
chester, Hugh Trimnell, Apothecary to the King’s 


interesting passage is found in ‘Magna Britannia 
et Hibernia’ vol. iv. 148 
appearance in print—it is repeated in several later 
works), and is vaid to be derived from “a manu- 
script in Sir Robert Cotton’s library.” Having, 
however, searched the index and abstracts of the 
Cotton MSS. at the British Museum without dis- 
covery, I shall be grateful to any kind reader 
who may be able to direct me to the MS. It is 
said to be in Anglo-Saxon, and is thus rendered 
in modern English :— 

“There sat at Sifford (sic) many thanes, many bishops, 
and many learned men, wise earls, and awful knights ; 


Household (appointed 15 March, 1720), and 
David Trimnell, Archdeacon of Leicester and 
Chancellor of Lincoln, were all younger brothers of 
the celebrated Charles Trimnell, Bishop of Nor- 
wich and later of Winchester (born 27 December, 
1663, and died s.p.s, 15 August, 1723), and sons 


there was Earl Elfrick, very learned in the law; and 
Alfred, England’s herdsman, England’s darling, be was 
King of England, he taught them as could hear him how 
they should live.” 

One wishes for more of this, and would have the 
context, if there be any. And is there anything 


of the Rev. Charles Trimnell, for forty-five years 
rector of Ripton Abbots, Huntingdonshire, who 


more te be learned in relation to Shifford? The 
place is on the left, or Oxfordshire bank of the 
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Thames, sixteen miles, by the winding course of 
the river, above Oxford, and two miles above the 
very ancient bridge called ‘‘ New Bridge.” It is 
a chapelry in Bampton-Aston (@ division of the 
parish of Bampton), has an area of 775 acres, and 
consists of two farms, called Old and New Shif- 
ford, belonging to the Harcourts of Naneham 
Park. Old Shifford stands two hundred yards 
from the river margin, and a little west of the 
farmhouse is St. Mary’s Church, a small edifice 
which replaced an older in 1863 ; it has a register 
dating from 1783. Near the church (or chapel) 
are a few dwellings, called on the Ordnance Map 
“ Coldharbour Cottages,” and these, with the two 
farmhouses—New Shifford being three-quarters of 
a mile north of the old farm—now constitute Shif- 
ford, so far as human habitation is implied. The 
population all told is thirty-one. New Shifford 
is on the public road between Standlake and 
Bampton, and from it a field-road leads to Old 
Shifford, where, across the river, is a ford, 
doubtless that from which the place had its name. 
The Directory of the county mentions a piece of 
ground near the church called ‘‘ Court Close,” 
where it is believed Alfred the Great held his 
council. Is that one council the only recorded 
fact touching Shifford; and have the succeeding 
thousand years passed it by unnoticed ? 


W. Rurrow. 
27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


“A Netsoy.”—A person describing a fight 
between men said that one gave ae kes a 
** Nelson,” which, so far as I could gather, meant 
either a knock down or a blow which went a long 
way towards giving the victory to the one who 
delivered the blow. Is this expression in common 
use? There is no need to ask for its origin. 

Taos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop 


Suwon Fraser.—Mr. Leslie (* Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.’) states at p. 224, under “Simon Fraser, 
Master of Lovat,” p. 224, on col. 2, L. 14, ** Fraser 
married a Miss Bristo, an English lady, by whom 
be no > Peerage, under 

of col. 1, says that this 
Simon died wamarried in 1788. Now 
which is correct—Mr. Leslie Stephen or Burke ? 
J. Ross Rozerrsoy. 
Toronto, Canada. 


Dore: Brockugap: Foutmart.—By the 
churchwardens’ accounts for Asby, Westmoreland, 
from 1657 to 1798, I learn it was a portion of the 
duty of a churchwarden to encourage the destruoc- 
tion of foxes (which cost the 2s. 6d. each) 


and other vermin. Among latter are dopes, 
for which twopence was paid. This word is not 
to be found in any of the fifteen dictionaries to 
which I have referred. For each brockhead 
destroyed one shilling was allowed. Is this the 


same animal as brock, a badger? The catchers of 
a foulmart were awarded fourpence. In some 
old dictionaries this animal is described as a pole- 
cat, in others a weasel. Can any correspondent give 
information respecting the three animals named ? 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Granam or Nerusrsy.— William Graham 
(55th Regiment of Foot) married a Miss Hersey, 
an American, about 1790. Did they leave de- 
scendants ? A. ©. H. 


Jonn Pegicutoy, M.P. Mipptesex, 1597.— 
Was he John Peyton, of Iselham, Cambridge, who 
was created a baronet in 1611, and identical with 
the John Peyton who sat for Cambridgeshire in 
1593, Oastle Rising in 1601, and for Cambridge- 
shire again in 1604-11? In the last Parliament 
he is styled ‘* Knight,” having received that 
honour on 28 March, 1603. W. D. Pink. 


“Srrocin.”—Observing a query, ante, p. 7, 
under the heading of ‘Scottish National Music,’ 
and taking an interest in that subject, I should 
like to know what is meant by a strogin. 
tune found in an old Scottish musical MS. of the 
eud of the seventeenth or inning of the 
eighteenth century, said to have belonged to Dr. 
John Leyden, is named ‘Strick upon a Strogin.’ 
Perhaps some of your correspondents may be able 
to enlighten me. I have been unable to find the 
word in Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary’ or other 
sources. Probably its meaning was well known in 
Leyden’s time. It may be a local word. 


Sone or Pestat : ‘‘ Rest, TROUBLED HEART.” 
—Where can I find particulars of Ool. Pestal, of 
the Russian army, who died a traitor to his 
country (in the forties 7), and who is said to have 
written the melody of this song on the wall of his 
— the night before he was shot? Mrs. Oraw- 

wrote the English words. 8. J. A. F. 


“ LituiLo.”—I notice the employment in a review 
of this dialect word. I am familiar with its use in 
Yorkshire, chiefly in the nursery, where any 
bright flame is commended to the attention of 
children as a “lillilo.” I fancied the correct 
spelling to be “‘ lily” or “lilly low,” from low, a 
reviewer's spelling, which is that also of Halliwell, 
correct ? Mixes. 


“ Benison.”—I have 
before me a small parchment, thus docketed, 
and purporting to emanate from “The Super- 
eminently Beneficent and Superlatively Benevo- 
lent Sir Lumsdaine, the most 
ancient and most puissant er of the Beggars 
Benison and Merryland, in the Thirteenth year 
of bis Guardianship and in that of the Order 


j 
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5786.” This potentate’s signature is witnessed by 
“the Recorder Pat Plenderleath (?)” at the 
Chambers of Anstruther,” and the document is 
drawn up in favour of a young nobleman, who 
in 1786 was in his twenty-first year. 
reciting the sovereign’s care for his well-beloved 
subjects, and for “‘the encouragement of Trade 
Manufactures and Agriculture,” he admits the 
young nobleman as a ‘‘ Knight Companion of the 
most ancient and most puissant order,” and 

nts “ our full powers and priviledges of Ingress, 
omen and Regress from and to and to and from 
all the Harbours, Creeks, Havens, and Commo- 
dious Inlets upon the Coasts of our said extensive 
Territories at his pleasure, and that without pay- 
ment of Toll Custom or any other Taxes or Impo- 
sitions whatever.” A seal is appended showing a 
large anchor and the legend “ The Beggars Beni- 
son.” I should be much obliged for any infor- 
mation about the order or society thus whimsically 
described. The date is almost certainly 1786. 

Gipert H. F. Vane. 
The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 

You will find an account of the ‘Beggar's Benison’ 

ina 8. xii. 98.) 


Ay.mer, Bisnop or Lonpoxy.—Who 
were his parents? On 21 March, 1540, the will 
of one Frances Aelmer was proved (P.C.C., 
25 Alenger). Was this lady the Bishop’s mother ? 
From the will it is clear she was on intimate terms 
with Sir William and Lady Butts. The Buttses 
were a Norfolk family, and Bishop Aylmer be- 
ionged tothe same county. Is it known at what 
college at Oambridge Aylmer was educated ? 
What relation was bis wife, Judith Bures, to 
Henry Bures, of Acton, Suffolk, whose three 
daughters married the three sons of Sir William 
Butts, M.D. ? Cuas. Jas. Fier. 


**Orts.”—Recently I heard an Essex parson 
make use of this term, in a sermon on the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes, as illustrative of ‘‘ the frag- 
ments that remained.” Upon making inquiry, I 
found that this term is very commonly a in 
Essex by the villagers. Upon turning to that ever 
useful ‘ Phrase and Fable’ I find ‘‘ Orts=crambs, 
refuse (Saxon oretlan, to make worthless), Gaelic 
ord, Irish orda, a fragment.” ‘The Rape of 
Lucrece ’ is also quoted :— 

Let him have time a beggar's orts to crave. 
Is the term “‘ orts” in use in other parts of the 
country ? Ernert Brayp. 

93, Barry Road, Stonebridge Park, N.W. 

| The use extends beyond the limits mentioned. } 


Tae Pitertm Faraers.—Can any of your 
readers furnish me with the names of those of the 
Pilgrim Fathers who, belonging to Southwark, 
sailed to America in the Mayflower? 

T. G. Garpiver. 


WHAT IS A TOWN? 
(8 S. ix. 404, 456.) 

I must confess to some disappointment in regard 
to the replies which have so far appeared in answer 
to this query. Mr. Peacock refers to Bishop 
Stubbs’s ‘Constitutional History of England.’ 
To that I have referred in vain for the terse and 
accurate definition which Mr. Peacock led me to 
expect. I presume the passage to which he refers 
is that beginning, “The unit of the constitutional 
machinery or local administration, the simplest 
form of social organization, is the township, the 
villata or vicus.” Ina note the learned historian 
tells us that “the t@n is originally the enclosure or 
hedge, whether of the single farm or of the enclosed 
village.” This is, of course, very interesting in 
its way, but by no means explains what may 
properly be called a town in England to-day. 

he “‘ dictionary definitions ” quoted by Canon 
Tar_or are still less helpful. hat a begging of 
the question to tell the inquirer that ‘any col- 
lection of houses larger than a village” is a town ! 
When does a village become a town? Bat if a 
market of any kind makes a place a town, other 
uestions arise. May we understand that Canon 
'AYLOR accepts it as a rule that no place can be a 
town without a market, or that every place, in- 
ferior to a city, which has a market is a town? 
James Hoorzr. 
Norwich. 


A most remarkable use of ‘‘ town” is in St, 
Luke xv. 15, in the Wycliffe-Purvey version, where 
appears “ he sente hym in to his toun to fede swyn,” 
with which compare ch, xiv. 18, viii. 34. The first, 
probably, to attract attention to this use of “town,” 
after Horne Tooke, was Arnold, App. iii. Thucyd., 
vol. i. p. 655, 1830. He notices also the similari 
of origin between the Greek 570s, from dé€w, an 
the English ‘‘town,” from tynan, both verbs with 
the signification ‘‘ to enclose.” 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


The following extract from the manuscript of 
Robt. Hawes (author of the ‘History of Fram- 
ingham,’ 1725) on the manors of Brandeston 
and Cretingham, Suffolk, may be of interest, with 
regard to the affix ‘‘ton” to place-names, at first 
suggestive of “‘town.” In a former note I have 
referred to this manuscript relating to the Ryvet 
family. 

Such an Originall had the Manor of Brandeston, 
called Brandestune, or Brantestune in the Conqueror’s 
Survey, and before: For tho’ he caused the Lands to be 
holden by new Tenures, yet the Cities, Towns, and 
Villages did retain those old Names which were given 
them by the Saxons: who in the Time of their Heptarchy, 
to Defend themselves from being spoiled by the Wars, 
or sodain Incursions of their Neighbours, did, instead of 


a Palazado, as now used, cast up Ditches, and make 
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strong Tunes (since called Hedges) thereon, about their 
Houses; and these Houses, so environed with Tunes, 
especially where Houses of several Persons stood near 
together, and were encompassed with one Tune, gave 
the termination of Tune to those Villages, as Brandes- 
tune, Cloptune, &.” 
J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 
Schloss Wildeck, Aargau. 


The answer to this question entirely depends on 
the locale where it is put, Sir Walter Scott, in 
*Old Mortality,’ the date of which is 1679, thus 
speaks of its application to the house of Milnwood 
in Clydesdale :— 

“Tt was @ universal custom in Scotland, that when the 
family was at dinner, the outer gate of the courtyard, if 
there was one, and if not the door of the house iteelf, 
was always shut and locked, and only guests of import- 
ance, or persons upon urgent business, sought or received 
admittance at that time......‘ We were atdinner,’ answered 
Milnwood, ‘and the door was locked, as is usual in land 
ward towns in this country,’ ”"—Chapter vii, 

An appended note says :— 

“The Scots retain the use of the word town in its 
comprehensive Saxon meaning asa place of habitation. 
A mansion or a farmhouse, though solitary, is called the 
town. A landward town is a dwelling Situated in the 
country,” 

The Obdteau of Hougoumont, on the field of 
Waterloo, so gallantly defended by General Byng, 
appears to have been a place of this description. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


As an illustration of the unsettled meaning of 
the word with the old English-born Puritans 
dying in New England, I would offer this, from the 
will of the Rev. John Ward (born at Haverhill, 
England, 1606, died at Haverhill, New England, 
1680), who was the son of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Ward, the author of the celebrated merry conceit 
* The Simple Cobbler of Agawam’ (Indian for fishing 
station), a tract intensely popular in England as well 
as in the colonies in ite day, Agawam being Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, from which place the elder Ward, 
in company with his son and others, started and 
settled the younger Haverhill on the banks of the 
Merrimac river (Indian for sturgeon) :— 

“O Lord, into thy bands commit I my Spirit. Credo 
languida fide, sed tamen fide. 1 give to my beloved son 
Benja, Woodbridge, and to my beloved daughter, Mary, 
his wife, one parcell of land, containing 30 acres more or 
Jess, lying att the nor-west end of the towne of Haver- 
hill, N.E. I give to my beloved son, Nath’ Saltonstall, 
and to my beloved daughter his wife, my house and land 
in the towne of Haverhill. Lastly rd constitute and 
appoynt my beloved son, Saltonstall, the executor of this 
my last Will and Testament.” 

Twenty years previous to this will Merrick, in 
his ‘ Description of New England,’ London, 1660, 
writes :— 

“ Four leagues up this river Merrimack is Haverell, a 
pretty towne, and a few miles higher up is the towne 
of Andover—both townes subsist by husbandry.” 

These three places at that time could hardly have 
had more than a hundred adults in each. 


The indiscriminate use of the word in New 
England nowadays, as opposed to its modern 
meanirg, is still kept up by many of the descend- 
ants of the Paritans. This is shown in the recent 
‘N. & Q.’ communication touching Gibbet Hill 
(8™ 8. ix. 388) of S. A. G., who there, in a si 
breath, mentions Groton as being a village and a 
town both. Yet I notice that the last ‘ Gazetteer 
of Massachusetts’ (1891) plainly calls Groton a 
village. It may be peculiar to town history litera- 
ture to ignore the widely spread modern usage of 
the two words, but my observations lead me to say 
that the ordinary class of beings, outside of the 
farmer and the topographer, notwithstanding al} 
particular official designation, invariably call » 
place without laid-out side-walks, containing, say, 
2,000 inhabitants, a village ; one without that con- 
venience, &c., up to 10,000, a town ; beyond that 


"| number, with the enjoyment of libraries, electric 


street railways, theatres, hotels, and plenty 
of bustle, a city. Sate. 
only a few miles 


Lately visiting a small 
from Kirton-in Lindsey, I found “the town” 
meant the centre of the place where three roads 
met in the shape of a T, in one angle of which 
stood the large old barn of the glebe farm, about 
the walls of which the youths and unmarried mea 
used to assemble in the evenings. I never there 
heard the term ‘‘ village,” but always “in the 
town” or “down the lane” or “up the road.” 
The old versions of the Bible give “town” in 
many places where we now have “ village”; I have 
looked out the following in the Great or Crom- 
well’s Bible of 1539: Mat. xiv. 15, Mat. xxi. 2, 
Mark xi. 2, Luke xix. 30, Luke xxiv. 13 and 28, 
Judges v. 7. Probably all the six Cranmers, Apri}, 
1540, to December, 1541, are the same, but I have 
not time to compare, and the above are —s 


P.S.—I find the Rouen 1566 Cranmer agrees 
with the 1539 Bible in all the above places. The 
Bishops’ Bible, 1568-1602, gives “town” in some 
places, and “ village” in others. 


‘Jack Puppine” (8* ix. 267).— 


Five countries from five favourite dishes name 

The popular stage-buffoon’s professional name. 

Half-fish himself, the Dutchman. never erring, 

From native instinct styles him Pickle Herring. 

Tbe German, whose strong palate haut gorits fit, 

Calls him Hans Werst, that is, John Sausage wit, 

The Frenchman, ever prone to badinage, 

Thinks of his soup, and shrugs, Hh / voila Jean Polaje. 
Full of ideas his sweet food supplies, 

The Italian Ecco Maccaroni / cries. 

While English taste, whose board with dumpling smokes, 
Inspired by what he loves, applauds Jack Pudding’s jokes. 
A bill of fare, you say, to suit 

One disb, and that one dish a fool to boot.—8. Bishop. 


If be has not already seen them, Mr. Mount? 
may be interested in reading the above lines. 
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Jack Pudding was another name for Merry 
Andrew, 

pr "Twas from the doctor’s [Andrew Borde] method of 
using such speeches at markets and faire, that in after 
times those that imitated the like humorous jocose 
language were styled Merry Andrews, a term much in 
vogue on our stages.”—Warton’s ‘English Poetry,’ 


See ‘Things not Generally Known,’ by Jobn 
Timbs, First Series. 
on G. Lewis, in his ‘ Journal of a West India | 
ietor,’ 1834, p. 51, refers to the ion 
of the John Canoe in Jamaica :— on 
“The John Canoe is a Merry Andrew dressed in a 
striped doublet, and bearing upon his head a kind of | 
pasteboard house-boat, filled with puppets, representing, | 
some sailors, others soldiers, others again slaves at work | 
on a plantation, 
A. C. 


Addison does not seem to be very far wrong. 
Puddings, and even black puddings, seem to have 
been favourite food amongst the populace, to judge 
from the numerous references in Elizabethan comic 
literature and (a better test still) proverbial 
phrases. Very numerous proverbs showing this 
are given in Hazlitt’s ‘ Proverbs’ (see also Hazlitt’s 
notes to ‘Lusty Juventus,’ p. 78 of vol. ii. of 
Hazlitt’s ‘Dodsley’). An interesting account of 
the characteristics of the Pickelharing and other 
typical buffoons of the German stage will be found 
at pp. xciii to cviii of the introduction to Creize- 
nach’s valuable work ‘Schauspiele der Englischen 
Komédianten,’ which contains a full account of the 
travels of the English comedians in Germany, &c., 
in Shakesperian times. 

A. Cottinewoop Lzz. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex, 


Kirke’s ‘Seven Champions of Christendom,’ as 
quoted in Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ has : 
“*Have you any squibs, any green men, in your 
shows, and whizzes on lines, Jack-pudding upon 
the rope, or resin fireworks?” (1638.) The same 
book refers also to a mention by Grainger of a 
Jack Padding, a mountebank named Hans Buling, 
in the reign of James II. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


In ‘Random Records,’ by George Colman the 
younger, 2 vols., post 8vo., 1830, the author 
(vol. i. p. 38), speaking of the puddings made by 
Dame Fountain at the Marylebone seminary, 
where he received a portion of his early education, 
and of puddings generally, says :— 

“T could, moreover, instruct him [the reader] that 
John Brun, of Norfolk, was ordered up to Court, and 
appointed cook to King John, of Magna Charta memory, 
on account of his skill in pudding-making; when, so 
great was John Brun's fame, that he was called Jack 
Pudding throughout the kingdom; and being the first 
who ever broiled these dainties, the monarch instituted | 


him Knight of the Gridiron, giving him a gridiron of 
gold, the ensign of the Order of Jack Puddings (who 
have since degenerated into Merry Andrews), which he 
always wore as a mark of his sovereign’s favour.” 


Colman gives no authority for this account of the 
origin of the English Jack Pudding. 
W. Nixox. 


Warrington, 


The following explanation is from ‘A Dic- 
tionary of the Noted Names of Fiction,’ 1866, 
compiled by W. A. Wheeler, M.A. :— 

“ Hanswurst (German, Jack Pudding]. A _panto- 
mimic character formerly introduced into German 
comedies, and originally intended as a caricature of the 
Italian Harlequin, but corresponding more particularly 
with the Italian Macaroni, the French Jean Potage, the 
English Jack Pudding, and the Dutch Pickel-herringe 
—all favourite characters of the population,and called 
after favourite national dishes. answuret was noted 
for his clumsiness, his gormandizing appetite, and his 
Falstaffian dimensions. He was driven from the German 

by Gottsched about the middle of the eighteenth 


stage 
century,”—P. 164. 
W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin. 


“ Ratag-rire” (8 S. ix. 426; x. 119).—The 
Sussex people, east and west, call the rathe-ripe 
apple “the rather-ripe.” It ripens early, and 
quickly rots. In the short interval it is delicious. 
** Very-ripe” would be a better descriptive name ; 
but ‘‘rathe-ripe” is, of course, correct, 
hreth, Ang.-Sax., early. W. D. Parisa. 


Fousgrt’s Ripine Acapemy (8" S. x. 109).— 
Sir Edward Harley, writing to his wife on 6 July, 
1680, says :— 

“ Monsieur Foubert, who for his religion was driven 
out of France, has set up an academy near the Hay- 
market for riding, fencing, dancing, bandling arms, and 
mathematics. He is greatly commended and has divers 
persons of quality. 1 was with him and like him 
well, so that if you dislike not I would have Robin 
some time there.”—‘ Hist, MSS, Com., Fourteenth Re- 
port,’ App., pt. ii. 366. 

Robin, who afterwards became the famous Earb 
of Oxford, wes accordingly sent to M. Foubert’s 
academy in 1681. From the letters addressed to 
him in 1681 and 1682 it would appear that “the 
French academy,” as it was sometimes called, was 
situated in Sherwood Street, Piccadilly (Zbid., 
pp. 370, 371, 374). A curious account of the 
manners and habits of M. Foubert’s pupils is 
furnished by one Edmund Nicholas, whose letter to 
Robin is dated from Sherwood Street, 9 Jan., 
1682/3 (Ibid., p. 374). I should perhaps add that 
in one instance the name of the street is given as 
“Sherard Street.” With regard to this variation 
see Wheatley and Cunningham’s ‘London Past 
and Present,’ vol. iii. p. 239. G. F. RB. B. 


‘Marmion Travestizp’ S. ix. 328, 374) 
—My thanks are due to the correspondents who 
have given information. It does not yet appear 
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how so bold a libel, affecting such prominent per- 
sonages, went unpunished, at a time when Lord 
Elleaborough presided in the King’s Bench. The 
separate dedications, omitted from the edition of 
1811, occupy fifty-six pages in that of 1809, and 
are collectively inserted between the ‘* Advertise- 
ment,” which is a preface of nineteen pages, and 
the travesty itself. G. Hazard was the printer. 

Ricnarp H. Tsoryroy. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Jewish Commentarizs on THE Testa- 
ment (8° 8. ix. 168, 431).—I have a copy of a 
most valuable and useful work on the Hebrew 
Scriptures, containing paraphrases, translations, 
and commentaries. The title-page rans thus :— 

“Pronaos to Holy Writ | Establishing on Document- 
ary Evidence, the | Authorship, Date, Form, and Con- 
tents | of each of its Books | and the Authenticity of 
| | Isaac M. Wise | President of the 

rew Union Cincinnatti | Cincinna Robert 
Clarke & Co., 
The work appears to be the result of ripe scholar- 
ship, thoroughly up to date, and presents in a 
concise form the Old Testament from the point of 
view of a modern Jewish Professor of Divinity. 
I should think it is the very thing Mr. Hoorzr 
has been looking for. G. Yarrow 


Breyxarp (8* 8. x. 116).—This was discussed 
8" 8. vi. 89, 398, 473. W. ©. B. 


Source or Quoration Wanrep (8" §. x. 76). 
—The source of the saying obviously is the story 
of Mark Antony’s fishing misadventures, told by 
Plutarch in his ‘ Lives.’ 


Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Drawn Battie (8 S. x. 49).—Does “drawing- 
” (if, at least, this is 
still thought etymol make more likel 
Dr. Morray’s derivation 7” 


C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Wattoors (8" §. ix. 468).—If your corre- 
pondent will refer to my list of ‘ Church Registers’ 
given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. vii. 382, he will find 
that the ‘ isters of the Walloon or Strangers’ 
Charch at Oanterbury,’ Baptisms, 1581-1684, 
also the ‘ Registers of St. Danstan’s, Canterbury,’ 
1559-1800, have been printed, and are, therefore 
accessible in that form. 


Everarp Home Ootemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tae Brains Porrrair or Mary, Queen 
or Scots (8 S. x. 48).—This celebrated picture 
was exhibited at the Stuart Exhibition in 1889, 
being numbered 39 in the Catalogue, and there 
fally described. It was well reproduced as a full- 
page picture in the Graphic of 23 March, 1889, 


and very good representations were also given in 
the Scottish Art Review of September, 1888, and 
the Art Journal of January, 1889. 
Joun T, Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, South 


(8 S. x. 94).—In ‘Christian 
Ballads,’ by the late Bishop Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe, the date of the first edition of which is 
1840, is a poem entitled ‘ Dreamland’ (capital D). 
It is a Utopian description of a primitive church : 

In Dreamland once I saw a church ; 
Amid the trees it steod ; 

And reared its little steeple-cross 
Above the sweet green-wood ; 

And then I heard a Dreamland chime 
Peal out from Dreamland tower, 

And saw how Dreamland Christian folk 
Can keep the matin-hour. 


Jouw Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae “Paporzzen” Mare §. ix. 289, 412, 
461).—May not this mysterious racer have been 
named after Padreen MacF aad, or Paudhereen Fadh 
—his name is spelt both ways—the notorious high- 
wayman, whose daring arrest and robbery of 
General Napier was the talk of the time? The 
episode is worthy of relation. Napier had expressed 
surprise that this noted marauder should be at 
large. Padreen heard him, and swore vengeance. 
With two brothers named Crossagh he laid his 
plans. I excerpt a portion of the story from the 
Dublin Penny Journal, 1833 :— 


“ Knowing that the General was to march next day 
over a long narrow bridge, in a valley where the current 
had failed, Padreen took his station, with his associates, 
near the bridge, and some of them under the arches. The 
General, at the time expected, advanced at the head of 
his troop at a brisk trot, and when they got on the 
bridge his horse was suddenly shot under him and 
Padreen MacFaad appeared. A show of resistance was 
attempted, but one of the Crossaghs roared aloud in 
their rear and presented a blunderbuss, with which he 
swore to do bloody execution on the man who would put 
hand to holster or sword. Padreen, in the mean time, 
stood before them in no very inviting attitude, a pistol 
in each hand and his belt stuck full of daggers. When 
thus completely jammed in on each side by the curtain 
walls of the bridge and attacked front and rear, MacFaad 
informed the General who he was, and commanded him, 
on the peril of his life, to give order to his troops that 
they should suffer themselves to be tied, one after 
another, by his associates, who had ropes prepared for 
the purpose. The commander was obliged to give 
orders accordingly; and the men were compelled to 
submit to inglorious bonds till all were firmly secured.” 
Now oaths wildly sounded, and pistols were flashing, 
And horses high bounding, and broad swords were 

clashing ; 

The demon of plunder in glory did revel, 

For Shane and stout Padreen laid on like the devil ; 
Till at length fairly routed the whole scarlet squad 
Were tied neck and heels, by brave Padreen MacFaad. 


I can add nothing to what has been said by Dr. 
Cox. The following notes have reference to horses 


—— 
a 
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te interest in con- 
nexion with the victory of Black and all Black, an 
event which seems to have created a considerable 
sensation. The following is an advertisement, 
dated 1750 :— 

“This is to give notice to the Public, that the battle 
which was to be fought in Dublin, at the Back-sword 
between Mr. James Dalzel of England, and Mr. Edward 
Sill of Ireland, is, at the request of several noblemen and 

ntlemen, to be decided at the Cockpit at Kilcullen 

ridge, the day that Black and all Black runs at the 
Curragh, for fifty guineas and the whole house, and 
whoever gives the most bleeding wounds, in nine bouts, 
shall, by approbation [sic], have all the money. The 
doors to be opened at 9 o’clock in the forenoon, and fight 
between 11 and 12. Front seats, 5s. 5d.” 
In the Monthly Chronologer for Ireland, April, 
1749, I find: “‘ His Majesty’s plate of 100 Guineas 
was won by Mr, O’Neill’s grey mare Irish Lass.” 

. A, Henperson. 
Dublin. 


Tae Primitive Distrisvtion or on 
our Prayer ix. 408, 457).—E. L. G., at 
the latter entry, writes as follows : “ With regard 
to the magnetic needle, it is not more affected, on 
the whole, by one of the earth’s poles than by the 
other. At the equator it stands horizontal, and 
elsewhere it dips to the nearest pole.” The English 
of this would seem to be that at the equator the 
magnetic needle runs parallel with the equatorial 
line, and that below the equator it points due 
south and above the equator due north. In con- 
nexion with this subject I annex the following 
from ‘Geography, Sir Geo. Grove (“ History 
Primer,” edited by John Richard Green):— 

“There are two lines on the Earth’s surface al 
which the needle does point to the true north, 
neither of the two has any connexion with parallels or 
meridians, but seems to cross them at haphazard. One 
of them sweeps up from the Antarctic Circle, enters the 
East coast of 8, America in 8. lat, 24°, a little south of 
Rio Janeiro, leaves it again at Cayenne, north of the 
mouth of the Amazons, crosses the Atlantic outside the 
West Indian islands, enters N. America near Cape 
Hatteras, and runs to a point N.W. of the Hudson Bay. 
The other line lies nearly opposite across the world, and 
is much more irregular in its course. It too comes up 
from the Antarctic Circle and enters 8, Australia in 
E. long. 129° 8. lat. 32°, in the Australian Bight. It 
leaves it again in King’s Sound, lat. 17°S. and long. 123° E. 
and, taking a sudden bend to the west, passes outside o 
Java, Sumatra, and the Malabar coast, enters the con- 
tinent of Asia in east long. 60°, runs to the west of the 

jan, passes between es Ladoga and Onega, and 
enters the Arctic Sea near the North Cape. Along these 
lines there is no variation of the compass, but the needle 
points straight to the due north, and as you leave them 
on either side it varies. To the east of them it points 
to the west of the true north, and to the west of them 
to the east of the true north, more and more as you 
forsake the lines of no variation. At the south of 
Greenland the variation is 50° west......The lines of 
variation come together at two places. One is north of 
Hudson's Bay near Port Kennedy in 70° N. lat. 97° W. 
long. A second is in the Antarctic regions 73° 8. lat. 


It is possible that I may have misunderstood 
E. L. G’s meaning, but if I have not it is clear 
that E. L. G. and John Richard Green are not in 
agreement. Atrrep Hanrcovart, Ool. 


Leap Lerrerine on SepotcHrat Monuments 
(8® §, ix, 425; x. 10, 82).—With reference to 
the Rev. W. R. Tare’s question as to the fidelity 
of the translation of Job xix. 23, 24, in the A.V., 
perhaps Renan’s rendering may be usefully given, 
viz. :— 

Ob! qui me donnera que mes paroles soient 
Qu’elles soient écrites un livre, qu’elles soient gravées 
Avec un stylet de fer et avec du plomb, 
Qu’ a jamais elles soient sculptées sur le roc. 
In a note Renan says: “On coulait da plomb dans 
les creux laissés par le burin sur les matiéres 
dures, pour rendre les traces plus visibles.” It 
will be observed that Renan’s version differs but 
little from the A.V., but he avoids the solecism in 
the use of the word “ printed” in the latter. In 
verse 25, however, the celebrated words “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” are rendered by the 
learned Frenchman,— 

Car, je le sais, mon vengeur existe. 

James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


Muitary Stranparps (7" §. x. 326, 377).— 
Carr. Hotpew says standards were not borne by 
infantry regiments. I do not know the technical 
difference between standard and colours; but in 
1650 the Duke of St. Albans’ Regiment bore two 
standards—one the royal arms, the other his coat 
of arms. I should be very glad of any information 
about this duke or his regiment. 


E. E. Tsorts. 
Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


Vecris (8 §. x. 115).—For three different 
views see (1) Guest’s ‘ Origines Celtice,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 32, 33, 37, 38 ; (2) Edmunds’s ‘ Traces of His- 
tory in the Names of Places,’ p. 286 ; (3) Oanon 
Taylor's ‘Words and Places,’ pp. 48, 208 (ed. 
1878). Francis Prerreront Barnarp. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere. 

Vectis is a Latin ersion of the older British 
name of the Isle of Wight. This, as we learn from 
Nennius, was With or Gwith, a word meaning a 
channel, the channel being evidently the > 
as I bave endeavoured to show in ‘ Names 
their Histories, pp. 262 and 295. 

Isaac 
The Isle of Wight was called Vecta or Vectis 
by the Romans at the invasion of Britain by 
Julius Cesar in 55 8.c. It is mentioned by Sue- 
tonius as having been conquered by Vespatian 
about the year a.p. 47. Pliny also refers to it in 
his ‘ Natural History,’ iv. 30, a.v.72. Akenside, 
in his ‘ Hymn to the Naiads,’ IL. 141-2, says :— 


147° E. long.” 
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Of Thames, or Medway’s vale, or the green banks 

Of Vecta, she her thandering navy leads, 
In 1825 George Brannon, of Wootton, Isle of 
Wight, published the second edition of a book of 
views entitled ‘The Vectis Scenery,’ a copy of 
which is in the British Museum. 


Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


1 Cor. um. 9 (8 S. x. 115).—This has been 
discussed 6” 8. i. 195, 423 ; ii. 377, 478 ; 7 8. i. 
349, 434. w. O. B, 


Scnoot Lists 8. ix. 261, 443).—By the 
kindness of some of ‘N. & Q.’ I 
am able to make the following additions and cor- 
rections to the lists already given :— 

Stonyburst.—Stonyhurst Lists, 1794-1 b 
Hatt, Stonyhurst, 1886, 8y¥0. 

Ackworth.—List of the Boys and Girls admitted into 
Ackworth School, 1779-1879, London, 1879, 8vo. 

Castle Howell.—Castle Howell School Record, Register 
a Pupils, 1850-1888, by David Davis, Lancaster, 1888, 


Lancing.—Calendar of the Corporation of 8S. Mary 
and Nicholas, Lancing, London, 1896, 8vo. (Contains 
Lists of Admissions to Lancing, Hurstpierpoirt, and 
Ardingly Schools, at pp. 48-82.) 

Radley.—Calendar of the College of St. Peter, Radley, 
Oxford, 1895, 16mo. (contains Admissions, a aoe 

Shrewsbury.—Lists edited by the Rev. J. E. Auden. 
(I have not been able to see this book.) 

Wakefield.—History of Grammar School, by M. H. 
Peacock, Wakefield, 1892, 8vo. (Register of Pupils, 
1604-1891, at pp. 201-225.) 

Winchester.—Winchester Commoners, 1800-1890, by 

C. W. Holgate, London, 1891-3, 8vo., 2 vols. 
At 8" §. ix. 443, add to Bradfield, line 11, “ 1850- 
1888.” Add to London, University College, 
“ London, 1892,” Wellington College Register was 
printed in 1890. Grorczk W. MarsHALt. 


In connexion with the centenary celebrations of 
the Ulster Provincial School, Lisburn (a Quaker 
school), two years ago, a complete list of the 
scholars was published officially by the School 
Committee. is is not in Mr. Marsnatv’s list. 


Chelsea, 8.W. 


I think it must have been in or about 1893 
that Mr. Temple Orme prepared and published a 
list of past scholars of University College School, 
London. I regret that I have not the book by me, 
but Mr. Marsnatt will no doubt be able to 
obtain particulars as to date and publisher either 
from Mr. Orme, at the School, or from the 
librarian of the School Library. 

Mavrice Buxton Foray. 

G.P.0., Cape Town. 


Srraps (8 S. ix. 468 ; x. 11, 63).—The stories 
relative to public statues this query has brought to 
light suggests the following. The finest granite 
statue and pedestal in London—and probably io 


England—is that of King William IIL, at the 
London Bridge end of King William Street. Its 
sculptor was, if I remember rightly, a young Irish- 
man,a native of Belfast. He secured the commission 
at a very low price ; so low, indeed, that almost 
the whole sum was expended by him in “sharpes” 
—i.¢., in his blacksmith’s bill, for “ points,” and 
sharpening tools. He was assured, however, that 
if he put the circumstances fairly before the powers 
that he would get an additional grant ; but 
after moch weary waiting, he received a curt 
refusal to the application. This had such a sad 
effect upon the spirits of the accomplished but 
i artist, that, in a fit of despair, he put 
an end to bis life. The figure was his first and 
last great work. Harry Hems. 

Dorf, Schiermonnikoog. 

It may be worth noting in this connexion that 
in the famous antique bronze equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius, now on the Capitoline Hill in 
Rome, the rider is represented without stirrups. 


J. T. 
Bp, Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


The equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington 
in front of the Royal Exchange, erected 20 June, 
1844, possesses neither stirrups nor straps. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The same story is attached to the equestrian 
statue of William III, in College Green, here. 
It is said the sculptor forgot the cm = 
made one leg longer than the other. i 
discovered these faulte, and not being permit 
to remedy them, he hung himself. This statue 
was erected in 1701 by the citizens of Dublin to 
commemorate the revolution. The story seems to 
be going the round concerning all “ King Billy’s” 
monuments. Perhaps it is true of one of them. 

W. A, 

Dublin. 


Taz Foonrain or Perreroat Yours (8" 
ix. 468).—The authority for Dr. Brewer’s state- 
ment, in further particulars, is this :— 

“ Referunt in Borucca insula, qu ab Hispaniola orbis 
novi mcc, passuum millibus distat, fontem in vertice 
montis esse qui senes restituat, non tamen canos mutet, 
nec tollat jam contractas rugas. Cujus rei preter per- 
severantem famam locuples testis Petrus Martyr An- 
gerius Mediolanensis, a secretis Regis olim Hispaniarum, 
in suis decadibus orbis nuper inventi. Cardanus, de Sub- 
tilitate, lib. de Elementis.”—Beyerlinck, ‘ Lit. F.,’ 658 B. 

The nearest approach to an ancient legend about 
perpetual youth is that which Bacon states in 
respect of Prometheus, in ‘Wisdom of the An- 
cients,’ xxvi., taken from Allian, ‘De Natura 
Animalium,’ vi. 51, and the ‘ Theriaca’ of Nican- 
der :— 

5 dpa év aifnoior popetrat, 
But tbis shows rather how the gift of perpetual 


ar 


conditions; and a 
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youth, obtained for a short time, was in a moment 

lost to man and transferred to the serpent, ex- 

by the ass that carried it at the xpyvn, 

Sons, Lat., to allay its thirst. It is the common 

story in ancient mythology. For a long notice 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. ii, 202, 305. 

Ep. MarsHatu. 


In 1513 tidings reached Haiti of the island of 
Bimani, in the Bahamas, which, from the resem- 
blance of the name, the Spaniards identified with 
Palombe, a place in Asia, where in his travels Sir 
John Mandeville asserted that there was a 
miraculous fountain of youth, of which he 
affirmed that he had bimeelf drunk. Palombe was 
an imaginary name, Mandeville having cribbed his 
account of the place and its fountain from a letter 
purporting to have been written by Prester John, 
which we now know to have been spurious. It 
‘was in search of this imaginary fountain that Juan 
Ponce de Leon and his followers sailed on the expe- 
dition which discovered the Bahamas and traversed 
Florida, where they drank of every fountain 
which they came across, in order to test whether 
it possessed the required properties. 

Isaac TaYLor. 

I do not recollect in the Latin or Greek Classics 
any reference to the ‘“‘ Fons Juvente”—an idea 
which must have sprung up in later times. In the 
first book of the ‘Aineid,’ when the goddess- 
mother wishes to invest her son with the charms of 
youth, it is not by immersion in any fount, but by 
divine “ afflation,” if I may coin such a word, that 
she proceeds :— 

——lumenque juventz 


Purpureum et lztos oculis adflarat honores. 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


The query under this head seems to require 
fuller treatment than can be contained in a few 
words. At the outset, the problem presents itself 


is that the Jordan is sometimes referred to as 
the Styx of Christian mythology —that is, the 
dividing line between the material and the spirit 
worlds, The idea of the personification of the 
revivifying forces of nature is common in classic 
mythology, and, too, accounts of the restoration 
of youth are to be frequently found (Brewer 
gives several references under this head, which I 
have not taken the pains to verify) ; but these do 
not seem to aid us materially in determining the 
origin of the legend, although possibly derived 
from these sources. 

Coming down to post-Christian times, however, 
we discover the legend of the fountain of perpetual 
youth of more or less frequent occurrence through- 
out the whole range of Aryan mythology. These 
traditions seem to have had an equal mixture of Chris- 
tian credulity and pagan superstition in their com- 
position. We read of many holy wells and springs 
existing during the dark ages; springs which a 
saint had charmed out of the ground by his 
prayers were supposed to have healing properties. 
On the authority of Gregory, the Alamanns, Franks, 
and Saxons worshipped rivers and fountains. In 
the time of Augustine the potency of holy wells 
—— to have been acknowledged in Libya, 

though denounced by the fathers as a relic of 
paganism. 

“Io Germany other circumstances point undisguisedly 
to a heathen consecration of water : it was not to be drawn 
at midnight, but in the morning before sunrise, down 
stream and silently, usually on ter Sunday...... This 
water does not spoil, it restores youth, heals eruptions.” 
a *Teutonic Mythology’ (ed. Stallybrass), 
p- 

A man bitten by an adder would not die if he 
could jump over the nearest water before the 
adder (Lenz’s ‘ Schlangenkunde,’ p. 208). A ques- 
tion arises whether many of the springs su 

to cure disease and restore youth did not have 
true medicinal properties ; some of them certainly 
did. Certain it is, also, that the Middle Ages 


whether the legend of the fountain is derived from | cherished the idea of a jungbrunnen. Nor was 


some localized cult or has its origin in a widely 
diffused myth, In classic mythology I can find 
nothing to support the view ; but there are many 


the idea confined to the Teutonic nations, similar 
beliefs being found in Spain, Denmark, and other 


European countries. The fountain of youth was 


of the cults of the Greek and Latin states of | also supposed to be situated in Florida, and thither 
which I am ignorant. The earliest analogy which | Ponce de Leon sailed in search of it. See, further, 
I have been able to trace in tradition and myth | Grimm’s ‘Teutonic Mythology’ (ed. Stallybrass), 
of the healing or purifying power of a lake, river, | p. 1456, and a brief but interesting account of 
or pool, is to be found in the Bible (2 Kings v.), | well worship in Gomme’s * Ethnology and Folk- 


where Naaman the Syrian is told to go and wash | lore.’ 


in Jordan seven times and he should be clean. 
We find other somewhat similar instances running 
throughout Semitic tradition. Whether the Greeks 


A. Hanpy. 
New Brighton, N.Y. 


THE Baitisa Istes S. ix. 


borrowed their myth of the rendering invulnerable | 129, 216).—In ‘Lives and Exploits of English 


of Achilles by being dipped in the river Styx from 
the Semitic it is impossible to say. 
noted, however, that these rivers appear to have 


Highwaymen, Pirates, and Robbers, drawn from 
It is to be| the most Authentic Sources,’ by C. Whitehead, 
1839, there is an account of “Sawney Beane, the 
Man Eater,” pp. 23-26. The truth of the narra- 


these marvellous powers only under certain 
i coincidence worthy 


of note | tive is said to be “attested by the most unques- 
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tionable historical evidence,” though it seems 
utterly incredible. The narrative states that Beane 
was born in East Lothian, about eight miles east 
of Edinburgh, in the reign of James I. of Scot- 
land, that he was idle and vicious, and left his 
home with a woman as bad as himself, and went 
to a desert part of Galloway, where they lived in 
a large cave on the  sea-shore. hitehead 
says :— 

“ In this cave they commenced their depredations, and 
to prevent the possibility of detection, they murdered 
every person they robbed. Destitute of the means of 
obtaining any other food, they resolved to live upon 
human flesh, and accordingly, when they had murdered 


avy man, women, or child they carried them to their | aff 


, quartered them, salted the limbs, and dried them 
for food. In this manner they lived, carrying on their 
depredations and murder, until they had eight sons and 
six daughters, eighteen grandsons and fourteen grand- 
daughters, all the offspring of incest.”’ 
~ were eventually al! taken and put to death. 

ow far is Whitehead’s “ historical evidence” 
“unquestionable”? OC. Brrxssck Terry. 


The reference to his communication to ‘N. & 
Q.’ in res of the passage of St. Jerome, which 
in his late notice of the subject Mr. Oswatp 
Honrsr 0.S.B., states that he has for- 
gotten, is to 8 S. ii. 156, with which is to be 
taken, for other contributors, p. 165. There is a 
fall examination of the subject. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Scorrish Crericat Dress (8™ 8. ix. 245, 358). 
—I am sorry no ——- has yet given me 
some new references. The following extracts refer 
to the diocese of Moray :— 

“The Synod off the Diocie of Murray holden in the 
kirk of Elgin upon the 13 and 14 dayes of April, 1624. 
The Visitors of the Book of Invernes reports that ye 
brethern haunts to ye Presbitarie with uncomly habitts, 
such as bonats and plaids, whairfor the assemblie ordains 


Sen ant to haunt ye Presbitarie any mair with uncomly 
itts. 

4 February, 1640. “That all members be grave and 
decent in thair apparrell, That none wear long hair, 
but yat both in lyf and habite they may be known by 
their mein to be ye ministers of Jesus Chryst.”— 
Dunbar’s ‘ Documents relating to the Province of Moray, 
1895, p. 39. 


Glasgow. 


“ Napotson Gatevx” S. ix. 365; x. 82).— 
D. G. P. is probably incorrect in stating that the 
Duke of Wellington had acid baths when in Bom- 
bay for a “ psoric” affection. In Good's ‘ Study 
of Medicine,’ fourth edition, 1834, vol. i. p. 329, 
occurs the following :— 

“ Another remedy to be spoken of, which of late years 
has excited great attention, is the diluted aqua regia 
bath, invented by the late Dr. Scott......He commenced 
his experiments in India, where, on account of the 

reater degree of torpitude the liver is apt to acquire 

an in more temperate climates, he was in the habit of 
forming bis bath stronger and making it deeper than he 


Georce Brack. 


found it proper to do in our own country, and where nearly 
thirty years ago he plunged the Duke of Wellington into 
one up to his chin for a severe hepatic affection he was 
then labouring under, and thus restored him to health in 
a short time.’ 

So that it ap the duke’s disease for which he 
= the acid baths was of the liver, not of the 

D. 

If the duke was jaundiced from the affection, it 
is possible he remembered in latter years the itch- 
ing on the skin which sometimes accompanies 
jaundice, and confounded this sympton with the 
disease for which he took the baths, so making the 
error of thinking that he then had some “ psoric” 
ection. W. Syxzs, M.D. F.S.A. 
Gosport, Hants. 


The ‘ Life of Napoleon Buonaparte,’ by William 
Hazlitt, gives a similar account. I have not a 
copy of the original edition for reference, but in 
the edition published by Wiley & Putnam, 161, 
Broadway, New York, 1847, at p. 218 of vol. i. 
the following passage occurs :— 

“ It was at the siege of Toulon that, standing by one 
of the batteries where a cannoneer was shot dead at his 
side, Buonaparte took the ramrod which had fallen out 
of his hands, and charged the gun several times. He b 
this means caught an infecti t disease, whic 
was not completely cured till many years after, 
which often did great injury to his bealth.” 


H, E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


Countess or Anous §, ix. 508). —Sir 
Robert Douglas, in his ‘ Peerage,’ edited by J. P. 
Wood, 1813, vol. i. p. 66, says :— 

“Upon her (Margaret, sister and cobeir of Thomas 
Stewart, third Earl of Angus, and wife of William, first 
Earl of Douglas) resignation in Parliament, 1389, King 
Robert II. granted the earldom of Angus, with the lord- 
ships of Abernethey, in Perthshire, and of Benkyl, in 
the county of Berwick, in favour of George de Douglas, 
her son, and the heirs of his body, whom failing, to Sir 
Alexander de Hamilton, and Elizabeth, sister of the 
said countess (wife of Sir Alexander Hamilton of Inner- 
wick), and the heirs procresated or to be procreated 
betwixt them, reserving to the said countess the franc 
tenement of the earldom and lordships aforesaid, during 
all the days of her life. The earldom of Angus being 
afterwards restricted to heirs male, is now vested in the 
Duke of Hamilton, descendant and representative in male 
line of George, Earl of Angus.” 

Joun 


The limitation of this earldom as granted in 
1389 was altered (after resignation) in 1547 to 
“ heirs male and assigns whatever’’; such regrant 
being confirmed 11 Nov., 1564, ratified by Parlia- 
ment 19 April, 1567, and held valid against the 
claim of King James VI. of Scotland, who was the 
heir of line. See fuller particulars in ‘ The Com- 
plete Peerage,’ by G. E. vol. i. p. by 


Umeriet (8 §. ix. 507; x. 53, 118).—Pro- 


bably your correspondents may be right as to the 
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origin of this name. It was the uent mention 
of the game ombre in Pope that made me think it 
might have a similar origin. I have to thank Cot. 
Paipeavx for reminding me of the letters in the 
Athencewm ten years ago, which I was much inter- 
ested in at the time, but had forgotten when I 
wrote my letter. It is worthy of notice that Prof. 
Sayce thinks that what Benaiah is related to have 
achieved in 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, and 1 Chron. xi. 22, 
was not the slaughter of two lion-like men of 
Moab (as the Authorized Version conjecturally 
renders), or two sons of Ariel (asthe Revised Ver- 
sion alters it), but the destruction of two Moabite 
altars, which he had reached under cover of a snow- 
storm. Prof. Sayce also thinks that Isaiah calls 
Jerusalem Ariel, not as a metaphorical designation, 
but as an ancient name of that x. . 


Blackheath, 


Hetr-maLe or Trae Maxwetis or 
oR CaERLaverock (8" §S, ii. 24, 364; ix. 408; 
x. 106).—If F. OC. P. will read our note carefully 
through he will see that we make no mention of 
the heir-male except in the heading. We were 
replying to Sicma’s query about the Lieutenant- 
General and bis descendants, and were obliged to 
adopt the heading he had chosen. 

. ©. P.’s note amused us, If we had known 
all about Alexander Maxwell we would not have 
wasted the valuable space of ‘N. & Q.’ by asking 
for information. He is supposed to be a grandson 
of Alexander Maxwell, the upholsterer, who was 
born in 1696, and who lived and died in London 
(? where), but whose history is otherwise unknown. 
After the death of Alexander’s mother (née Eliza- 
beth Manley), his father married a Miss Norris (1), 
and by her had three daughters and a son, named 
Joseph, who married, and also had three daughters 
andason. This son (Joseph junior) was manager 
in some firm of iron merchants in Blackfriars. 
His sons (names unknown) were teachers in New- 
man Hall’s chapel. We have not been able to 
trace this branch further. Can any reader say 
orn or any of their descendants are now 

ving 

In the marriage licences of the Diocesan Regis 
of Worcester occurs the following, which we thin 
partly answers F. ©. P.’s third question :— 

“ Sept. 19, 1724. Charles Maxwell of St. James in 
London, upwards of 23, bachelor, and Margaret M‘Braire 
of St. Swithin’s in Worcester, upwards of 25, maiden. 
Allegation by Robert M‘Braire of St. Swithin’s aforesaid, 
gent., and William Moorhead of the city of Ely, gent.” 
Which St. James would this be? They were not 
married at St. James’s, Clerkenwell. 

The Lieutenant-General’s two sons (see our note) 
were William, born at Dominica, 1817, and Chris- 
topher, born at St. Christopher, 1821. William’s 
history is quite unknown to us. Christopher died 
at Auckland 13 Feb., 1872, leaving a widow, 


Emily Wernham Maxwell, who was then living at 
49, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square. His 
will, at Somerset House, mentions his children as 
minors, but does not give their names. 

Bernav anp 


“Tree” (8 S. x. 50, 118).—It is pleasant and 
interesting to have the opinion of so high an 
authority as Pror. Sxeat on this difficult word. 
But I hesitate to accept the suggestion that the 
text of ‘ Cynthia’s Revels’ in this point is unsound, 
**Irpe” first appears in the quarto of 1601. If 
it is a mistake, we should expect it to be corrected 
in the 1616 folio of Jonson’s works, where the 
word reappears in both passages. This folio is 
very carefully printed, evidently under Jonson’s 
supervision, as the elaborate punctuation shows. 
There are interesting touches of revision which 
tell against the theory that a blunder such as 
Pror. Sxzat suggests has been overlooked. A 
very instructive instance (which the editors ignore) 
is the opening of V. iv. in ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour,’ where Carlo Buffone enters a room at 
the “Mitre Tavern” and calls for the drawers. 
Holme’s quarto of 1600—the earliest—makes him 
say, “‘Holloa: where be these shot-markes ?” 
Linge’s quarto of the same year, thinking to correct 
a misplaced r, prints “‘shot-makers.” But the 
folio of 1616 gives what was evidently the original 
reading—“ shot-sharks.” After this it is difficult 
to believe that ‘‘ irpe,” if it were a blunder, would 
have kept its place in the text. My own feeling 
about the word is that it is Court slang; but I 
have no proof. Percy Simpson. 


Crock (8 §, x. 28, 122).—Godfrie Poy, 1720- 
1729, was the maker of a very fine quarter-repeater, 
having the inner case pierced and repoussé ; hall- 
mark 1729 ; outer case shagreen. Another of his 
works is a black pull-chime bracket clock. A 
Godfrey Poy was living at 78, Mortimer Street in 
1790. Arruor F, G. Leveson-Gower. 

Athens, 


Prince Cuartes Mite. (8" S. 
x. 75).—At this reference I asked whether any 
one could throw light on Mlle. Luci, a corre- 

dent and friend of Prince Charles (1749-52). 
obody has replied ; but I now believe that the 
lady was a Mile. Ferrand, of a Norman family, a 
friend of Condillac and other philosophes. Any 
information about Mlle. Ferrand — except that 
given by Grimm in his anecdote of Prince 
Charles in hiding at the Convent of St. Joseph— 
will be very welcome. A. Lane. 
Marquis or Gransy’s Recent ror Gxr- 
many (8 S, x. 115).—Where does this designs- 
tion occur? The a of Granby was appointed 
Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards 13 May, 1758, 


just before the embarkation of the regiment for 
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Germany. But the Royal Horse Guards, though 
known as the Oxford Blues in the long colonelcy 
of their first colonel, would not have been likely 
to be known as Granby’s Horse at the time in 
question. Granby, however, was at the head of 
the regiment at Minden, 1 August, 1759, though 
the immediate command would naturally have 
been held by the lieutenant-colonel. Granby’s 
first commission was as Colonel of the Leicester 
Blues, a short-servive regiment of foot, raised in 
1745 and disbanded in 1746. In 1760 he was 
appointed Colonel of the 2ist Light Dragoons or 
Royal Foresters, a regiment which was disbanded 
in 1763 without having had an opportanity of 
serving in Germany. KILLIcRew. 


Porrrair (8 §. ix. 109, 357, 412; 
x. 102).—It seems probable that the skull was 
introduced into portraits in order to enhance by 
contrast the beauty of the flesh, and not for any 
other purpose. There is, however, a portrait by 
Titian of his daughter Lavinia, which was etched 
by Vandyck, in which there is a skull at the right- 
hand lower corner, which seems to have some 
peculiar significance. Lavinia, who was married 
to Cornelio Sarcinelli, a noble of Serravalle, died 
in childbed, and in the etching, which bears the 
following inscription, Titian bas introduced his 
Own portrait caressing his daughter :— 

Ecco il belvedere ! 6 che felice sorte 

Che la frittifera frutto in ventre porte 

Ma ch’ ella porte 6 me! vita et morte piano 
Dimonstra l’arte del magno Titiano. 

In a subsequent engraving of this portrait the 
rade Italian verse was replaced by the following 
more elegant lines :— 

Ecce Viro, quae grata suo est, nec pulchrior ulla 
Pigniora conjugii ventre pudica gerit ; 

Sed tamen an vivens an mortua, pieta tabella 
Haec magni Titiani arte notanda refert. 

The portrait is erroneously said to be a portrait 
of Titian’s mistress ; but the Abbé Cadorin, in his 
celebrated work ‘Dello amore ai Veneziani di 
Tiziano Vecelli,’ is of opinion that it represents 
the painter's daughter, who died at the age of about 
Titian being at that time about eighty- 


r. Joun Hess. 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


Tour Famiry (8 S. x. 77).—It may help your 
correspondent to know that the above is a common 
name at Huish Champflower, in Somerset, and that 
the present writer has known two or three families 
of Tout there. At this moment there are three 
generations living. As to the meaning of the 
name, I suggest that it is the old word toot— 

iginally to blow a horn, then to blow as a signal, 
then simply to signal, lastly to give the signal 


that a shoal of fish is in sight. There are several 
toot-hills on our western coast, whence the modern 


name Toothill or Tathill is not uncommon ; in my 
neighbourhood it has worn down to Tottle, of 
whom there are several families, 

F. T. Exworray. 


Sr. Uncumser S. x. 24, 78, 122).—I have 
only just now, on my return from vacation, seen 
the query which Mr. E. Leaton-Bienxiysorp 
addresses to me, as to the manner in which St. 
Uncumber came to be connected with St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. How much I wish that I could give 
a satisfactory answer to the question. It happens 
that I am preparing a paper upon this very remark- 
able personage; and the information which hs 
desires would be most acceptable to me, if I could 
procure it. I can, however, add to that which 
has already appeared in ‘N. & Q.” a very curious 
extract from a letter addressed by George Robyn- 
son to Oromwell, Lord Privy Seal. It is dated 
16 July, 1538. 

The writer says that he has visited Powlles, 
and that he found there St. ‘‘ Uncumber standing 
in her old place and state, with ber gay gown and 
silver shoes op, and a woman kneeling before her 
at eleven o'clock to God's dishonour. If the King 
~ them all away, he will have the blessing that 

ing Josias had” (‘ Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic,’ Henry VIII. 1538, vol. xiii. part i. 
No. 1393). The note about the silver shoes suggests 
some considerations which I must reserve for my 
paper. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


(See 1* 8, i, 287, 342; iii. 404; S. ix. 164; 
vi. 559.] 


Samvget Pepys (8" S. ix. 307, 489; x. 33, 96, 
142).—In my reply to Mr. Davy I stated that 
the words referred to in the query, “Beauty, 
retire!” together with the character to whom 
they sre addressed, do not even exist in the first 
part of the ‘Siege of Rhodes.’ I should like to 
amend this statement, which is incorrect. The 

does exist, the words and the circum- 
stances under which they were spoken do not. 


Georce 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


“Freer Fier” (8 §. x. 76).—Flet=home. 
This I know for certain. But when I say that 
feer=food (fare), I am only guessing. Will Mr. 
First take the guess for what it is worth? 

Cuas. A. Berwav. 


Sourney’s Ports’ (8" 8. ix. 445; 
x. 11).—Mr. Brexseck Terry asks if I have for- 
gotten Pope's lines on Hope that springs eternal. 
I may answer that I remember them perfectly, 
and remembered them when writing my note on 
Rogers ; but that I did not feel it necessary to do 
more at the time of writing than draw attention to 
Mr. Saintsbury’s inaccurate reference. 


Auer gives notice to his brother fishermen. The 


Tuomas Barve, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 
Paty Edited by W. E. Henley 
and T. F. Henderson. Vol. If. (Edinburgh, Jack.) 
Tue second volume of the splendid centenary edition of 
Burns of Messrs. Jack contains the posthumous poems. 
Of these, some few see the light for first time. Not 
specially important, as ma imagined, are these, a 
really ificant trouvatlle being no more probable in the 
case of Burns than in that of Shakspeare. With so much 
zeal bas every ecrap been hunted up, partly through 
the affection and reverence felt for the poet and partly 
for the benefit of successive editions, that the fact that 
discoveries are yet being made is a subject for surprise. 
A quatrain which now first sees the light is addressed to 
the Hon. William R. Maule, of Panmure, and is suffi- 
ciently venomous. Eight lines on ‘ Marriage,’ which 
follow a few pages later, are from a M8, in the possession 
of the publishers, and are much more characteristic of 
the poet. The most noteworthy of the additions is a 
sonnet upon sonnets, printed from a MS. in the on 
of Mrs. Andrews, of Newcastle. It is in the hand- 
writing of Burns, and is, as in a note the editors point 
out, one of the many pieces produced in imitation of 
Lope de Vega on the sonnet, 
Un soneto me mando hacer Violante, 
and of Voiture’s better-known lines on the rondeau, 
Mafoy! C'est faitde moi. Car Isabeau, &c., 
and is decidedly the weakest we have seen. The editors 
may well have been exercised in their minds as to whether 
it “be very Burns or merely a copy in Burns's hand- 
writing.”” Counsel has been taken with ex such 
as Dr, Garnett and Mr. Austin Dobson, and it has been 
“assumed” that the sonnet, which for the rest is un- 
known, is one of Burns's “ few metrical experiments.” 
Very far from being experts are we, but we do not find 
in it a trace of Burns, In addition to and other 
matters, abundant use has been made by the editors of 
the opportunities afforded them. The notes retain their 
interest. The bibliographical note, which stands first, 
furnishes all necessary information concerning successive 
editions of poems, That on ‘The Jolly 
Beggars ’ reveals a large smount of curious information, 
and will be highly prized by students of early literature. 
The notes generally are indeed admirable, being ample 
and not oppressive. The arrangement of the poems, with 
glossarial explanations by the side of the text and refer- 
ences to notes for explanations, is naturally the same 
as before, Aznong the illustrations to what may well be, 
for the present generation at least, the final and autho- 
ritative edition of the text, are well-executed facsimiles 
of poems and portraits admirably reproduced. The com- 
pletion of this handsome edition will be eagerly anti- 
cipated, 


An Index to Norfolk Pedigrees, and Continuation of 
Index to Norfolk Topography. By Walter Rye, 
(Norwich, Goose.) 

Mr. Ryz is one of the very few enthusiasts who devote 

their time and abilities to indexing, It is a laborious 

taek, and to make a really serviceable index requires not 
only industry, but a kind of skill with which very few 

ne are blessed. We cannot speak of it as a lost art, 

t it seems to us as time passes on that the really 

indexes become fewer and fewer. Madox’s ‘ History of 
the Exchequer’ has an excellent index, and so have most 
of the calendars and chronicles in the Rolls Series ; but 
we have never encountered an edition of any one of our 

standard bistorians wherein the index is ° 


The Index Society did good work for a time, but it re- 
ceived little support. We believe its labours are now at 
an end. Were we to give a catal of works which 
show how indexes id not be made, we should run te 
an unreasonable length. An amusing example is to be 
met with in the English version of Victor Hehn’s 
* Wanderings of Plants and Animals,’ where the fact 
that at one time 8 suffered from a plague of rabbits 
is indexed under the word ‘‘Overrun.”’ It may also be 
not out of place to note that when, in 1853, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford reprinted Whitelock’s ‘ Memorials’ 
from the folio edition of 1723, in 4 vols, 8vo., the expense 
of a new index was saved by reprinting the old one, 
giving the folio pagination in the margin. Such acourse 
could not have been excused had the old index been a 
good one, but, as a matter of fact, it is execrably bad. 
Under one name only—that of Rainsborough—we have 
detected eight errors, and are by no means sure that we 
bave found them all. 

The greater part of the work before us consists of an 
index to Norfolk pedigrees. It is, so far as we know, by 
far the most laborious work of the sort existing in our 
tongue. No one who takes interest in the history of 
Norfolk can on his inquiries without it being beside 
him. Mr, Rye thinks, and we are almost certain that be 
is correct, that this “is the first time that any one has 
tried to give references to MS. as well as to printed 
sources.” On this point he begs for mercy, fearing that 
imperfections and omissions will be numerous, That the 
author cannot have examined all MSS. relating to Nor- 
folk is certain, but we believe his care as an indexer to 
be such that there will be very few blunders, Of course, 
it is absolutely impossible to steer clear of misprints 
altogether. 

Some fifteen years ago Mr. 7 published for the Index 
Society an ‘Index to Norfolk Topography,’ which genea- 
logists both here and in America have found most use- 
ful. The second part of this volume is a continuation of 
the former work. Since it was published, Mr. Rye bas 
become the possessor of important topographics] MSS. 
compiled by Anthony Norris, Le Neve, and Tom Martin. 
He has also carried on his researches among MSS. and 
panes books in various places, The present issue is 

ess in bulk than the former one, but is, in our opinion, 
of more value, as tbe Norris, Le Neve, and Martin collec- 
tions had been for many years inaccessible to the public. 
Mr. Rye is guod enough to tell us in his preface that they 
are now freely open to any one who desires to consult 
them who will make an appointment with him to do 
so. This is a great favour, for which all genealogists, 
grate 


Views of the Pleasure Gardens of London. (Rogers.) 
We have here a handsome volume, which will delight 
the antiquary and be indispensable to every coll 
of books dealing with London, No attempt has been. 
made to write a bistory of the most celebrated bygone 
pleasure gardens of London. Seventeen views of these 
resorts are reproduced in very handsome and attractive 
style, and are accompanied by references to the gardens 
chiefly we: from past writers, including Samuel 
Pepys, Ned Ward, Thomas D’Urfey, Samuel Foote, 
George Colman, Alfred Bunn, and others. Interesting 
enough are many of the extracts supplied, most of them 
from old and in some cases forgotten magazines and 
papers, chiefly of the last century, such as the Londos 
Magazine, the Whitehali Evening Post, the ‘ Vauxhall 
Papers,’ the Gentleman's Magazine, &c., but including one 

m with an accompanying illustration from Punch of 
Yaad. In other cases the ballads, street bills, and adver- 
tisements of the various gardens have been laid under 
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contribution. This portion of the work has undergone 
revision, the blisher having carefully excised the 
coarsenesses tolerated in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but out of keeping with the taste of to-day. 
In so doing he has fitted the book for the general 
circulation at which in a sense he aims. The chief 
charm of the volume lies, however, in the illustrations, 
A picture of Vauxhall by Wade—which serves as a 
frontispiece—gives a general view of the gardens in the 
middle of last century, with the open coun’ yond. It 
is from the 1754 edition of Stowe, edited by Btrype, and is 
the best illustration of these gardens extant. Of Rane- 
lagh Gardens two excellent views—one presenting the 
exterior with the canal, rotunda, &c., the other the 
interior—are furnished. Two admirably executed illus- 
trations of Bagnigge Wells are also supplied. There 
are, besides, pictures of Busby’s Folly, Islington, with a 
view of St. Paul’s from the bowling green, the “ Eagle 
Tavern” pleasure grounds, City Road, the Marylebone 
Gardens, Sadler's ells, New Tunbridge Wells, Isling- 
ton, and the White Conduit House. Tickets of 
admission, advertisement posters, and bills of the 
entertainments are also reproduced. The whole is 
executed in unsurpaseable style—type, paper, and en- 
ving being of the highest class. The volume is, 
deed, an édition de luxe, and as such is issued in a4 
limited number. With the great demand now existing 
for memorials of old London, it is sure to become a 
rarity, Those who possess the original plates can be 
but few, Amateurs will accordingly be delighted to 
have them in this pleasing shape. 
Scottish Poetry of the Highteenth Century. Vol. I. 
(Glasgow, Hodge.) 
We have here a turther contribution to the “ Abbotsford 
Series of the Scottish Poets,” edited by Mr. Eyre Todd. 
The editor claims for the Scotch bards of the last cen- 
tury that while the English poetry of the days of Queen 
Anne and the early Georges has been treated with dis- 
dain not wholly unmerited, a true note of song was 
struck by the Scottish poets. There is some truth in 
this. If we exeept Allan Ramsay, the Scotch poets of 
the last century have left no considerable literary bag- 
gege. Much that they have done is, however, genuine 
try, inspired and informed by folk speech and a 
| en sense of the beauty of home scenes and emotions, 
First in order there comes the ‘ Tweedside’ of Lord 
Yester, a short poem of two stanzas, which yet bas the 
true singing note, and at least points the way to Burns. 
The last is the tender ballad of ‘Cumnor Hall,’ of which 
Scott was a great admirer. Between them there are 
plenty more pieces similarly musical, as‘ Logie o’ Buchan’ 
and the like, with others of different quality but no leas 
merit, such as‘ The Castle of Indolence’ of Thomson, 
with extracts from Home's‘ Douglas’ and Falconer’s 
‘Shipwreck.’ The introductory sketches are well exe- 
cuted. If, possibly, the amount of eulogy seems occa- 
sionally excessive, it is a fault on the og side, The 
series when complete will convey a good of Scottish 
poetry during its entire development. 


Pocket County Companions.—Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
Hampshire, Berkshire. By Robert Dodwell. (Tylston 
& Edwards.) 

VeRr convenient in and quite adapted to be 

slipped into the traveller's pocket, are these four open- 

ing volumes of a new series. This is, however, the least 
of their recommendations. They supply a large amount 
of information and Goesip of the most attractive and read- 
able kind, After a preliminary chapter on the county 
itself and a map reduced from the Ordnance Survey, the 
towns and places of interest then follow in alphabetical 
order. Names and particulars are given of distinguished 


residents, and a large amount of information, much of it 
of interest to the folk-lorist, is supplied. See, for instance, 
what is said in the volume on Berkshire concerning 
Shottesbrooke, or on Lancashire of Proud Preston. In 
Hampshire one may with interest study the legend of 
Bevis and Ascapart. Derbyshire ly abounds with 
references to‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ 


Tue publications of the Field Columbian Museum 
(Chicago, U.S.A.) give evidence of much careful work. 
For instance, a Contribution to the Ornithology of San 
Domingo, by George K. Cherrie, contains observations of 
great interest made during a trip for collecting birds in 
the winter of 1894-95. Among other facts mentioned 
by Mr. Cherrie is the curious silence of the West Indian 
woodland. “During the years spent in Central America,” 
he says, “ I constantly wondered why any one could ever 
speak of the birds of the tropics as being voiceless or 
songless; but my experience at Catare and in San 
Domingo in general gave me abundant solution of the 
problem......At Catare, where I did my first collecting, 
the most striking peculiarity to me about the region was 
the utter silence of the forest...... Birds were common 
enough, but in the semi-twilight of the forest they flitted 
noiselessly from branch to branch......In the open 
savannas and along the edges of the forest the mocki 
birds are almost always singing, but the forest itself 
silent—save on those rare occasions when that wood- 
spirit, the Myiadestes, sets every nerve a-tingling with 

leasure; but the Myiadestes are rare as their songs.” 
n British Columbia, too, according to English settlers, 
song-birds are scarce in the forest, but wherever clear- 
ings are made feathered minstrels ap and dwell in 
close neighbourhood with man. Another publication of 
the same Museum is Sundry Collections of Mammals, by 
D. G. Elliot, F.R.S.E., which contains valuable notes, 
accompanied by illustrations of skulls, which will be wel- 
come to all students of mammal osteology. 


A yew volume of “ The Camden Library ” is announced 
for early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock, It will treat 
of ‘The History and Development of Ecclesiastical 
Vestments,’ and is written by Mr. R, A. S. Macalister, 


Botices to Corresyondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

A, E. Hatt (“ I slept and dreamed,” &c.).—The author 
— Ellen Hooper, of Boston, U. See 6% g, 
¥. 

James Dattas (“ Boose=Drink”).—See ‘New Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ s. v. “‘ Boza, boea.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ELKIN MATHEW 8’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


~ 


The UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURIST, and other Essays. By E. H. Lacon 
WATSON. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, net. (Just out. 


«The ‘On *Cacoethes 
Th rs display a high and well lierary capes .-Keenly introspective....Agreeably free from cheap 
so many productions of this class.’ Daily Telegrap: 
and sensibility, something of Lad ny em J spirit, and much Ste banter lurk in this volume....Mr. Watson's bright sub-acid 
te, and the appeal "— Speaker. 


flavour of these essays is delica’ is to fancy rather than to sentiment.’ 
The HAPPY WANDERER. Poems. By the Author of ‘Out of Egypt’ With 


Title Design by C. J. Ffoulkes. Printed at the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper. Fy yo 
with R. Gaitionse’ ’s ‘Volumes in Folio.’) Royal 16mo. 5s. net. ‘ust out. 


POEMS. By Vincent O’Sullivan. Title Design by Selwyn Image. Printed at 
on Hand-made Paper. (Uniform with Jo Johnson’s. 
post Svo. 5s. ne ust 


The GARDEN of the MATCHBOXES, and other Stories, By Walter 
DELAPLAINE SCULL. Title Design by Miriam Garden. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


[Just out, 
BEHIND the ARRAS: a Book of the Unseen. By Bliss Carman, Author of 
‘ Low Tide at Grand Pré.’ With Designs by T. B. Meteyard. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. (Just out. 


ELKIN MATHEWS’S SHILLING GARLAND. 


A Series of Books of New Poetry by various Authors, appearing at intervals, Cover Design by 
Selwyn Image. Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING net each Part. 


No. 1. LONDON VISIONS, By Laurence Binyon, Second Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. [ Ready. 
ve more than that of many more biliaat singers” "Wedhal lock wich for his Second Book of Visions 


“Mr. Elkin Mathews has had many happy ideas om the - 4 he started the ptt hy ee which will figure largely in the 
SS in the late pineteenth century. One does not remember any better notion of shilling volumes of new poetry. 
one who has the faintest love of Should buy this op ore clad in brown paper. decorated as 
oniy Mr. Selwyn image knows how. A the certainty of its a much sought after volume in coming days, it is genuine true cur- 
rency, pure g loyauly and "well wrought.’ 


No. 2. ODE for the BICENTENARY COMMEMORATION of HENRY 
eon with other Poems, and a Preface on the Musical Setting of Poetry. By ROBERT 


Just out. 
“ The ‘ Ode to Music ’ has fine passages.’’—Spectator. 
poem admirabie alike in feeling and expression.”’—TZimes. 


No. ._ in HADES, and other Poems, By Stephen Phillips, Author of 
nina. . It has a correctness and a finish that recall more than any other modern Mr. aed -" 


«Christ in Hades’ has much in power to commend it to the serious reader. It is certaint: one of the most striking of the Bikin 
Mathews’s ‘ Shilling Garland Series. 


DANTE.—La COMMEDIA di DANTE. A New Text, carefully Revised with 
the aid of the most recent Editions and Collations, by A.J, BUTLER. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


DANTE and his EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. By Edw. Moore, D.D., Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


DANTE: Six Sermons, By P. H. Wicksteed, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


SPORT, &c. 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


W. H SMITH & SOY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F. 0. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Raition, newly Revised, 
Holarged by the Author. With 304 4 Plates, Coloured by Hand. "6 vols. super: 


RGGS ot BRITISH BIRDS. Thorou Revised ont 


A NATURAL HISTORY of the NRSTS and 
t up to date by W. B. TRGRTMBIER, F.7.8. Fourth dition. entirely 
Hand 63 


toa Ralarged, 3 vols, super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by 
A HISTORY of BRITISH With an Introduction BGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
With the Plates » Revised and Corrected. 32 Plates, 1,933 distinct 


Edition. ly 
all by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform wae Me Morris's other works) 126 0 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. hth Edition, newly Revised, 
? by the . Author. Super-royal vo. With 71 Plates lates, Coloured by Hand 
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